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ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS:  A  REPLY 
By  “  Caribbean  ” 

“  Augur,”  in  making  his  proposal  that  Great  Britain 
should  prove  in  an  irresistible  manner  the  resolve  of  her 
people  never  to  enter  into  a  strife  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  pays  a  singularly  left-handed  compliment 
to  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  American  people. 
These  people,  he  believes,  see  in  the  British  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  potential  bases  for  a  hostile  attack 
upon  the  Canal,  and  the  potentialities  of  this  situation,  he 
remarks,  exasperate  the  Americans. 

To  make  such  a  statement  as  this  is  to  argue  that  the 
American  people  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Treaty 
of  November  18,  1901,  neutralises  the  Canal,  and  com¬ 
pletely  debars  the  possibility  of  any  British  attack,  at  any 
time,  upon  it.  The  neutrality  of  any  canal  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  future  was  first  agreed  upon  in  the  Treaty 
of  1850.  No  fortifications  were  to  be  erected;  ships 
traversing  the  Canal  in  case  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  were  to  be  exempted  from  blockade,  detention 
or  capture  by  either  party;  and  the  contracting  parties 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  and  security  of  the  Canal. 
While  the  Treaty  of  1901,  which  superseded  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  abrogated  certain  of  these  clauses — that, 
for  example,  of  non-fortification — it  distinctly  reaffirmed 
the  Canal’s  neutral  character.  Article  2  laid  down  that 
“the  Canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right 
of  war  be  exercised,  nor  any  act  of  hostility  committed 
within  it.”  Article  4  provided  that  “  no  belligerent  shall 
embark  or  disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war,  or  warlike 
materials  within  the  Canal.”  Finally,  Article  6,  in  terms 
of  the  utmost  precision  which  leave  no  room  whatever  for 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  Canal  in  war  and  its 
liability  to  “  Augur’s  ”  supposed  attack,  stated  that  “  the 
plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  all  work  necessary 
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to  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  thereof  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Treaty,  and  in  time  of  war^  as  in  time  of  feacc, 
shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  attack  or  injury  by 
belligerents,  and  from  acts  calculated  to  impair  their 
usefulness  as  part  of  the  CanalT 

Thus,  this  nervousness  which  “  Augur  ”  so  confidently 
ascribes  to  the  American  people,  if  it  exists  at  all,  exists 
only  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  in  1901.  There  are  two  ways,  and  two  only,  by 
which  the  use  of  the  Canal  can  be  prejudiced — blockade 
and  direct  attack  either  by  bombardment  or  by  occupation. 
Both  of  these  are  expressly  forbidden  :  and  Great  Britain 
is  not  a  country  which,  having  made  a  Treaty,  fails  to 
observe  with  scrupulous  accuracy  its  conditions.  Does 
“  Augur  ”  suppose  that  the  American  people  distrust  the 
word  of  the  British? 

In  the  next  place,  whether  or  not  the  British  were  to 
agree  to  “neutralise”  these  islands,  the  United  States 
have  determined  that  they  will  possess  what  is  termed 
“  parity  ”  in  naval  strength  with  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  offer  to  neutralise  the  British 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  would  affect  that  decision.  That 
being  so,  any  operations  against  the  Canal  become 
physically  impossible.  Before  any  such  operations  could 
be  undertaken  the  American  fleet  would  have  to  be 
defeated.  This  is  an  elementary  condition  of  conducting 
any  oversea  expedition.  That  is  to  say,  the  British  fleet 
would  have  to  establish  itself  in  some  base  in  the 
Caribbean  from  which  it  could  conduct  the  series  of 
operations  necessary  to  bring  this  numerically  equal  fleet, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  position  in  its  own  home 
waters,  to  action  under  conditions  unfavourable  to  the 
American  fleet.  Even  if  the  American  fleet  were  markedly 
weaker  than  the  British  the  possibilities  of  creating  such  a 
situation  would  be  remote  in  the  extreme,  as  the  merest 
tyro  in  strategy  could  inform  “  Augur.”  The  opinions  of 
experts  may  be  as  contemptible  as  “  Augur  ”  considers 
them,  but  on  such  a  point  as  this  they  are  at  least  worthy 
of  consideration. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  if  the  British  word  is 
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not  to  be  trusted,  and  a  British  Government  is  expected 
to  ignore  the  solemn  obligations  into  which  it  has  entered 
in  relation  to  attacking  the  Canal  at  all,  it  would  seem 
equally  probable  that  if  the  “  neutralisation  ”  of  the 
islands  were  agreed  to,  that  Government  would,  with  an 
equally  light  heart,  ignore  that  obligation,  which  would 
be  as  valueless  as  the  Treaty  of  1901  is  assumed  to  be. 

Again,  what  is  meant  by  “neutralisation”.?  Does  it 
mean  that  no  establishments  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
West  Indies?  At  present  there  is  one,  and  one  only — 
Bermuda — which,  incidentally,  is  not  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  in  a  war  with  some  other 
foreign  Power  Great  Britain  is  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
possess  that  base  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  her 
ships  engaged  upon  the  protection  of  her  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada?  That  is  the  only  possible 
meaning  which  can  be  attached  to  the  word  “  neutralisa¬ 
tion.”  The  effect  of  this  would  hardly  be  other  than  dis¬ 
advantageous  in  the  extreme  to  the  United  States :  for  a 
high  proportion  of  American  trade  is  carried  by  neutral 
vessels,  notably  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  dislocation 
and  loss,  therefore,  that  would  fall  upon  the  United  States 
owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  British  power  to  give  the 
necessary  security  to  its  shipping  would  be  considerable. 

Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  this  proposal  of 
“Augur’s”  is  regarded,  it  discloses  itself  as  being  as 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  as  it  is  impracticable.  It 
would  not  remove  the  fears  of  the  United  States — if, 
indeed,  such  fears  exist  anywhere  except  in  “Augur’s” 
imagination;  for  those  who  imagine  that  this  country 
would  break  its  word  with  regard  to  the  immunity  of  the 
Canal  will  equally  imagine  that  it  would  break  its  word 
not  to  use  the  islands  as  bases.  It  provides  for  dangers 
which  in  practice  have  no  existence,  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  superiority  in  operations  of  the  kind  envisaged  by 
“Augur  ”  is  not  within  the  realms  of  practical  possibilities. 
It  greatly  weakens  the  power  of  this  country  to  defend  one 
of  its  most  important  trade  routes  in  the  event  of  war  with 
maritime  Powers  other  than  the  United  States,  and  would 
be  injurious  to  the  United  States  themselves. 
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“  Augur’s*’  attempt  to  justify  this  supposititious  Ameri¬ 
can  “  exasperation  ”  at  the  existence  of  British  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  Caribbean  Se.a  is  not  less  unconvincing  than 
it  is  unflattering  to  the  American  people.  If  Ireland 
were  an  American  possession  (as  the  West  Indian  islands 
in  question  are,  and  long  have  been,  British;  and  its  being 
so  is  the  only  condition  in  which  America  could  possess 
“  rights  ”  on  its  coasts),  the  British  people  would  philo¬ 
sophically  accept  the  situation.  They  would  be  no  more 
“  exasperated  ”  at  the  presence  of  American  harbours, 
and  potential  bases,  than  they  are  to-day  exasperated  by 
the  existence  of  actual  French  bases  in  the  Channel  in 
the  approaches  to  an  even  greater  port  than  Liverpool — 
London :  or  than  the  French  or  Italian  people  are  exas¬ 
perated  by  the  presence  of  actual  British  bases  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  on  the  lines  of  approach  to  great 
centres  of  commerce  like  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  The 
position  would  be  accepted  as  these  are  accepted.  To 
suppose  a  great  people  like  those  of  America  to  be  less 
capable,  more  fearful,  or  more  jealous  than  ourselves 
or  the  older  nations  of  Europe  in  accepting  the  existence 
of  foreign  possessions  within  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  their  coasts  is  indeed  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  them.  The  implication  of  fear  and  dis¬ 
trust  is  more  likely  to  be  resented  by  intelligent  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  commended.  To  a  great  people  it  can  hardly 
be  other  than  galling  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world  as 
spoilt  and  pampered  children  whose  every  whim  must 
be  placated  by  political  lollipops,  whose  every  cry  must 
receive  instant  attention  at  the  hands  of  a  nurse. 

It  is,  of  course,  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
there  exist  some  persons  so  profoundly  ignorant  and 
suspicious  as  to  believe  that  which  “  Augur  ”  supposes 
to  be  believed,  just  as  there  are  some  who  believe  in  the 
Flat  Earth  theory  or  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion. 
Such  people  can,  like  these  last,  with  safety  be  ignored. 
Neither  reasoning  nor  acts  will  convince  them;  they  will 
remain  like  the  man  in  Butler’s  distich  : — 


He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 
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By  Hilaire  Belloc 

Were  Plutarch  to  return  he  would  find  no  better  modern 
subject  for  a  parallel  of  lives  than  those  of  Richelieu  and 
Bismarck. 

Each  born  in  the  nobility  of  his  realm,  each  some 
distance  from  its  highest  ranks,  each  rose  to  be  the  chief 
in  title. 

Each  served  a  dynasty,  and  each  died  leaving  his 
crowned  master  at  the  very  summit  of  power. 

Each  constructed  and  consolidated  a  realm,  and  each 
triumphed  through  a  combination  of  diplomatic,  political 
and  military  qualities. 

Each  left,  as  the  immediate  fruit  of  his  genius,  a  great 
succeeding  epoch  :  Richelieu,  the  “  Siecle  ”  of  Louis  XIV 
which  directly  inherited  from  his  labours;  Bismarck,  that 
Prussian  hegemony  over  Europe,  and  that  rapid  expansion 
in  wealth  and  numbers  of  his  “  Reich  ”  which  expansion 
was  the  salient  political  fact  in  Europe  over  almost  as 
great  a  stretch  of  time  as  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV.  For  the 
“Grand  Siecle,”  beginning  about  1660,  is  in  full  decline 
by  i/io,  that  is,  in  fifty  years;  it  faded  out  before  sixty 
had  passed.  Bismarck’s  Prussian  hegemony  over  Europe 
is  apparent  in  1866,  fully  established  in  1871,  and  endures 
to  near  the  end  of  the  Great  War  in  1918. 

But  there  is  a  significance  in  the  juxtaposition  of  these 
two  men  far  deeper  than  the  resemblance  of  their  careers. 
For  the  one  founded  what  the  other  completed.  There 
is  a  succession  between  them,  and  the  link  of  common 
agency  in  a  mighty  effect  which  the  first  had  not  foreseen 
nor  the  second  directly  designed,  but  to  which  both  acted, 
the  one  as  an  originator,  the  other  as  a  concluder,  under 
the  direction  of  powers  far  above  human  purpose.  That 
mighty  effect  was  a  twofold  thing :  the  emergence  of 
Nationalism  as  a  chief  motive  for  action  in  men,  and  the 
consequent  or  accompanying  reduction  of  the  Catholic 
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culture  to  the  defensive  under  the  supremacy  of  anti- 
Catholic  and  mainly  Protestant  forces. 

The  united  and  organised  French  State,  given  as  a 
model  by  Richelieu  to  the  world,  was  followed  by  the 
complete  moral  unification  of  England  through  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  a  Catholic  religious  minority  therein  and  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  protecting  it.  This  twin  example  of 
French  and  English  Nationalism  slowly  affected  all 
Europe.  The  new  Russian  State  of  Peter  the  Great 
derived  from  that  example.  The  idea  of  Nationalism 
became  familiar,  though  not  yet  of  effect,  in  the  divided 
Germany  and  Italy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Prussia 
became  almost  as  much  a  nation  as  a  system.  The  Scandi¬ 
navian  victories  leave  a  similar  heritage  for  Sweden. 
With  the  French  Revolution  that  idea  took  fire  and  be¬ 
came  the  religion  around  us  to-day,  and,  as  an  effect  of 
it  all,  the  mid-nineteenth  century  is  full  of  “  nations 
struggling  to  be  free  ”  in  regions  where  such  a  conception 
has  hitherto  meant  nothing.  The  modern  Italy  is  formed. 
Hungary  asserts  itself.  The  long-established  partition  of 
Poland  does  but  emphasise  the  Polish  demand. 

At  last  comes  Bismarck,  who,  with  unique  dexterity, 
uses  the  new  ideal  to  strengthen  what  would  seem  its  very 
antithesis — the  Prussian  Crown  and  the  domination  of 
Berlin  over  the  lesser  units  of  the  Northern  and  Central 
German  peoples. 

He  creates  an  artificial  nation  so  successfully  that  we 
have  come  to  call  it  “  Germany  ”  within  thirty  years  of  his 
death,  although  its  very  principle  is  the  denial  of  German 
unity  and  the  exclusion  from  that  “  Germany  ”  of  what¬ 
ever  among  Germans  could  outweigh  the  power  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  He  relies  upon  this  new  Religion  of 
Nationalism  to  inspire,  give  unity  and  life,  to  what  began 
as  a  mechanical  and  artificial  arrangement.  He  amply 
succeeds;  and  the  next  generation  will  die  gladly  for  their 
new  “  Reich,”  indifferent  to  the  body  of  Germanism 
external  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  by  his  treatment  of  the 
French  after  his  victories  over  them,  by  his  increased 
harshness  to  the  conquered  Poles,  he  inflames  Nationalism 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  his  new  frontiers. 
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In  the  concomitant  reduction  of  Catholic  influence  the 
same  process  is  apparent.  Richelieu,  by  his  toleration  of 
the  wealthy  and  numerous  Huguenot  body,  renders 
familiar  to  the  French  mind  the  conception  of  religious 
division  within  the  State  and  the  continual  adverse  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  established  worship  :  hence  the  growth  of  the 
sceptics,  the  strength  of  their  propaganda,  the  rise  of  the 
anti-clerical  spirit,  until  the  official  dominance  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  France  and  its  privileges  becomes  an 
anomaly.  The  Revolution  resolves  the  problem  with 
violence.  Acute  moral  division  within  the  remaining 
Catholic  culture  of  Europe  becomes  everywhere  the  rule, 
and  Nationalism  reinforces  the  quarrel.  France,  after  her 
defeats  in  1870,  the  new  Italy  risen  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  Papacy,  foster  the  decline  of  the  Church,  its  morals 
and  spirit.  Meanwhile,  eighteenth-century  Britain,  having 
extirpated  Catholicism  within  her  own  boundaries,  reduces 
Catholic  Ireland  to  servitude;  Holland  is  confirmed  as  a 
permanent  Power  keeping  under  its  rule  a  large  Catholic 
minority.  Turn  where  you  will  in  Europe,  when  this  pro¬ 
cess  was  in  full  power  during  the  nineteenth  century,  you 
find  everywhere  in  the  Catholic  provinces  profound  moral 
dissension,  in  the  non-Catholic  the  rule  or  supremacy  of 
hostile  powers  over  Catholic  minorities;  never  the  reverse.* 

Bismarck  put  the  crown  upon  the  edifice.  He  divided 
the  Catholic  forces  of  the  Germans,  swept  into  his  net  so 
much  of  the  Catholic  body  as  would  cripple  the  rest  without 
being  large  enough  to  endanger  the  moral  mastery  of  their 
opponents.  To  the  historical  ideas  and  general  culture 
of  Protestant  Prussia  that  Catholic  body  gradually  con¬ 
formed,  so  that  now  the  Reich,  with  a  third  of  its  people 
Catholic,  counts  as  a  Protestant  Power;  the  name 
“  German  ”  has  come  to  connote  such  a  Power,  and  the 
fact  that  one  half  of  German-speaking  families  are  of  the 
old  religion  is  lost,  in  effect,  upon  the  modern  world. 

(i)  A  belated  example  of  this  system,  probably  the  last  we  shall  wit¬ 
ness,  was  the  precarious  erection  of  the  six  counties  in  Ireland.  There, 
by  careful  calculation,  a  Catholic  minority  was  cut  off  and  left  subservient 
to  alien  rule ;  a  Catholic  minority  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  its 
fellows  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  made  as  large  as  possible  compatibly  with 
the  maintenance  of  its  subjection  and  impotence. 
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Thus  we  may  trace  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  these 
two  men  followed  and  completed  the  one  the  other.  The 
parallelism  and  the  succession  are  apparent. 

But  the  contrast  also  must  be  noted  :  the  contrast  in 
character  and  the  contrast  in  the  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  aided  and  hindered  them. 

In  physical  appearance  that  contrast  is  glaring.  No  two 
figures  are  more  opposed  than  the  square,  full-blooded, 
blunt  face  of  the  one,  the  pointed  chin  and  finely  cut,  pale 
features  of  the  other;  the  subtle  fire  and  readiness  to  re¬ 
strain  or  spring  which  Richelieu’s  face  conveys,  the  decep¬ 
tive  mask  of  brute  simplicity  which  covers  Bismarck’s. 
The  bodies  are  in  similar  opposition.  It  is  the  ox  and  the 
leopard. 

In  the  one,  Bismarck,  the  supple  spirit  is  hidden  under 
an  external  directness  and  rough  assertion  which  are  not 
all  put  on,  but  derive,  in  part,  from  the  blood  of  East  Elbe 
squires.  In  the  other,  a  spirit  as  supple  is  expressed  in 
every  restrained  gesture  and  in  slight  movements  and 
glances  of  an  exquisite  delicacy.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
one  might  be  likened  to  strong  ale,  the  other  to  a  rare 
brandy.  It  may  be  so  to  the  taste,  superficially,  but  in 
effect,  in  the  nourishment  of  a  political  plan,  both  were 
like  a  profound  and  rich  wine.  There  appears  in  the  one  no 
visible  reserve  at  all;  in  the  other  all  seems  reserve.  But, 
in  truth,  both  were  exercising  with  full  power  all  the  interior 
discipline  required  to  achieve  his  full  effect. 

The  advantages  in  common  to  both  were  many.  There 
was  for  both  the  continued  support  of  a  royal  master  whom 
each  so  devotedly  served.  There  was  the  incompetence  ot 
that  master  (a  negative  quality  very  valuable  to  a  servant). 
There  was  also  the  recognition  by  that  master  of  his  own 
incompetence  (a  positive  quality  more  valuable  still).  Both 
enjoyed  good  fortune  at  critical  moments,  but  Bismarck 
more  than  Richelieu.  For  Richelieu  created  his  own  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  crisis — as,  for  instance,  on  the  famous  “  Day 
of  Dupes,”  or  again  at  Casale ;  while  Bismarck  had  sheer 
luck  time  after  time.  Thus  Bismarck  was  able  to  use 
Bavaria  at  will  because  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  mad,  and 
Bismarck  had,  without  having  to  manoeuvre  for  it,  the 
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neutrality  of  Britain;  while  Richelieu  could  count  on  no 
neutrality  he  had  not  himself  engendered,  and  all  his 
allies  were  on  the  alert  for  their  own  ends. 

Both  possessed  an  incomparable  secret  service  which 
each  had  to  create.  Both  had  ample  resources,  though 
these  could  only  be  obtained  by  Richelieu  at  the  expense 
of  difficult  and  excessive  taxation.  Each  stood  in 
geographical  situations  central  for  his  time,  and  each  was 
aided  by  the  increase  of  mechanical  invention  and  science 
during  his  period  of  action. 

Both  had  the  service  of  good  subordinates,  but  Richelieu 
had  here  far  greater  fortune  than  Bismarck.  For  Richelieu 
had  ready  to  hand  a  whole  group  of  competent  and 
devoted  men  like  Charnace,  and,  above  all,  the  invaluable 
inspiration  of  Joseph  du  Tremblay,  whilst  Bismarck  had  no 
lieutenant  worthy  of  his  great  task.  Both  managed  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  loyalty  and  service  unbroken  through  all  the 
useful  years  of  life. 

Of  common  disadvantages  there  were  many.  Both  had 
to  deal  with  jealousies  at  Court,  though  this  in  Richelieu’s 
day  was  a  far  more  powerful  obstacle  than  it  was  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Both  had  to  meet  severe  domestic  opposition,  both  were 
hampered  by  religious  and  political  differences  in  the  area 
they  intended  to  consolidate. 

Both  were  condemned  to  considerable  periods  of 
apprenticeship  and  delay. 

In  other  disadvantages  they  differed,  Bismarck  had 
the  high  advantage  of  physical  health — at  least,  in  all  the 
active  part  of  his  career,  while  Richelieu  was  an  invalid 
suffering  more  and  more  as  the  years  drew  on.  Bismarck 
was  secure  in  one  frontier  and  could  place  reliance  on 
Russia,  the  corner  stone  of  his  building.  Richelieu  was 
secure  in  none,  but  spent  his  life  repelling  and  overcoming 
a  ring  of  hostile  forces. 

Richelieu  had  to  create  from  nothing  and  against  fierce 
opposition  the  naval  and  military  instruments  of  his 
policy,  and  each  was  doubtful  in  quality.  Bismarck 
needed  no  navy  and  had  inherited  a  superb  instrument  of 
war  in  the  Prussian  Army  with  traditions  of  two  centuries 
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behind  it.  To  this  great  gift  of  fortune  he  owed  those  two 
dazzling  campaigns  against  Austria  and  France,  which 
established  his  power,  as  by  magic,  in  four  short  years. 

But  while  Bismarck  had  over  Richelieu  the  very  great 
advantage  of  immediate  overwhelming  military  success, 
with  all  the  moral  prestige  it  gives,  and  all  the  material 
power,  he  had  one  very  bad  handicap  from  which  the 
Cardinal  was  free :  he  had  to  work  under  a  secret  divorce 
between  his  real  and  his  ostensible  aim. 

Richelieu  was  impeded  by  no  such  spiritual  chasm  in 
his  road.  He  openly  desired  the  unity  of  his  country,  the 
strength  of  its  central  government,  the  attainment  of  its 
natural  frontiers,  the  toleration  of  its  religious  divisions, 
the  suppression,  however,  of  a  religious  “  State  within  the 
State.” 

In  the  details  of  Richelieu’s  diplomacy  there  was,  of 
course,  as  there  is  in  the  details  of  all  diplomacy,  a  great 
measure  of  insincerity.  In  order  to  over-reach  his  oppo¬ 
nents  he  had  continually  to  be  pretending  to  desire  this  or 
that  when  he  was  really  desiring  something  else.  He  had 
continually  to  be  presenting  to  allies  their  supposed 
advantage  when  really  he  was  following  the  advantage  of 
his  own  people.  He  had,  as  have  all  such,  to  master 
enmity,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  strategy  as  well  as  by 
force. 

But  all  that  sort  of  duplicity  is  an  essential  in  any 
handling  of  men  by  methods  other  than  direct  authority. 
It  remains  true  that  on  the  large  lines  Richelieu  could 
afford  to  be  sincere,  Bismarck  could  not;  and  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  insincerity  in  the  large  lines  of  your  action  is  a 
heavy  burden,  a  large  tax  upon  energy.  Bismarck  had  to 
appeal  to  the  strong  German  desire  for  racial  unity  when 
all  the  while  his  whole  effort  was  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  that  unity  for  the  aggrandisement  of  one  section  over 
the  rest,  and  for  the  service  of  Prussia  alone.  Again,  from 
the  fact  that  the  military  instrument  was  so  essential  to 
him,  Bismarck,  upon  what  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
point  in  the  whole  of  his  policy,  allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled.  Richelieu  was  never  overruled. 

Bismarck  was  overruled  in  the  matter  of  Metz. 
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He  had  proposed  to  draw  the  new  frontiers,  after  the 
victories  of  1870,  so  as  to  include  whatever  was  (much  as 
it  detested  Prussia)  German  speaking  (and  in  social  life 
and  custom  German)  upon  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Napo¬ 
leon  Ill’s  Empire.  He  would  have  taken  all  Alsace,  but 
of  Lorraine  only  the  German-speaking  portion.  He  would 
have  left  Metz  unannexed  and  still  attached  to  the  French 
culture,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  For  Metz  in  1871  was  as 
French  as  Canterbury  is  English.  Its  architecture,  its 
social  custom,  its  civic  language  (allowing,  of  course,  for 
the  fact  that  many  German-speaking  people  from  a  few 
miles  away  would  come  into  the  town)  were  all  French; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  more  striking  example  (within  my 
experience  at  least)  of  the  power  of  the  modern  state, 
with  its  crushing  machinery  of  universal  compulsory 
education,  than  the  transformation  of  Metz  into  a  German¬ 
speaking  town.  I  have  myself  seen  the  process  going  on 
decade  by  decade  during  my  own  lifetime,  and  it  has  been 
of  absorbing  interest.  For  here  you  now  have  a  population 
transformed  in  fifty  years.  Metz  is  to-day  in  the  main 
German  speaking  and  reading  its  papers  in  the  German 
tongue,  yet  inheriting  social  traditions  wholly  French  and 
living  in  houses  and  worshipping  in  churches  as  French  in 
spirit  and  design  as  those  of  Amiens  and  Beauvais. 

Well,  it  was  a  fact  that  Bismarck  allowed  his  wisdom  to 
be  overruled  by  the  folly  of  the  generals  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  German  disasters  after  his  death.  For  though 
the  proposition  may  be  vehemently  denied,  I  cannot  but 
judge  (for  my  part)  that  if  Metz  had  been  left  French  and 
the  Prussian  annexation  in  Lorraine  had  been  confined  to 
the  purely  German-speaking  districts,  time  would  have 
consolidated  these  with  the  rest  of  the  Reich;  and  this 
even  w'hen  we  have  allowed  for  the  incapacity  of  the 
Prussian  official  to  govern.  For  he  suffers,  as  do  most 
good  administrators,  from  a  singular  insuccess  in  ruling; 
ruling  is  based  upon  persuasion,  but  administration  upon 
mechanical  order. 

Now,  in  nothing  of  such  importance  was  Richelieu  ever 
overruled.  He  was  not  overruled,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  Catalonia.  It  is  due  to  him  that  the  south-east 
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of  France  has  its  frontier  at  the  Pyrenees.  He  would  not 
give  rein  to  the  dangerous  jingoism  which  wished  to 
stretch  beyond  the  mountains,  and  it  was  through  his 
influence  that,  long  after  his  death,  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  established  natural  defensible  frontiers  for 
France. 

He  was  not  overruled  in  the  matter  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  He  suffered  sharply  in  taking  the  decision 
to  restrain  French  influence  there,  and  to  restrict  it  to  the 
frontiers  of  his  choosing.  He  did  not  so  decide  until 
after  consultation  with  Pere  Joseph,  and  perhaps  at  the 
suggestion  of  that  other,  but  he  was  not  overruled  by  that 
other. 

He  was  not  overruled  in  the  matter  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus.  He  did  not  get  all  that  he  wanted,  nor  had  he 
previously  been  able  to  get  all  he  wanted,  for  he  could 
not  get  the  Swedish  captain  (any  more  than  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  able  to  get  the  Danish  King)  to  work  with 
the  Catholic  League.  He  had  to  take  second  or  third 
best;  but  he  had  not  to  suffer  the  imposition  of  another 
will. 

With  that  word  “  will  ”  I  am  led  to  one  last  considera¬ 
tion  upon  these  problems,  which  is  not  only  curious  but 
important  to  their  comprehension.  I  have  said  that  Bis¬ 
marck’s  fatal  decision  in  the  case  of  Metz  was  due  to  his 
being  overruled  by  the  Army.  Was  there  not  behind 
that  submission  some  defect  of  the  will  ? 

I  think  there  was.  Among  the  many  and  sometimes 
violent  contrasts  between  these  two  strangely  parallel 
lives  you  find  a  contrast  in  moral  texture  which  extends 
to  the  region  of  the  will.  Bismarck’s  will  had  not  that 
incisive,  rapier  quality,  that  quality  of  highly  tempered 
steel — flexible,  unbreakable,  of  mortal  effect,  decisive,  a 
sword — which  had  Richelieu’s.  Bismarck’s  will  had 
rather  the  quality  of  a  crow-bar,  sometimes  to  be  used  as 
a  bludgeon.  In  the  government  of  self  Bismarck’s  will 
broke  down  from  time  to  time,  as  Richelieu’s  never  did, 
and,  after  all,  the  government  of  self  is  the  supreme  test 
of  will.  Bismarck  quarrelled,  often  foolishly,  in  private 
matters;  under  rebuff  he  was  even  peevish.  I  am  not 
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suggesting  that  his  will  was  not  strong  :  it  was  very  strong ; 
and  the  metaphor  I  have  used  of  the  crow-bar  and  the 
bludgeon  does  not  suggest  weakness.  But  it  lacked 
temper.  Of  Richelieu  I  think  you  may  say  that  his  was 
the  most  highly  tempered  will  in  modern  history. 

But  on  another  side  of  character  Bismarck  seems  to 
have  had  the  advantage.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  called 
paradoxical  if  I  say  that  in  the  mere  use  of  intelligence 
he  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  the  superior  of  Richelieu. 

Richelieu’s  judgments  upon  men  and  situations  were 
excellent,  his  political  maxims  were  wise.  He  admirably 
adapted  himself  to  his  needs.  But  I  cannot  help  observ¬ 
ing,  in  sayings  of  his  which  are  authentic,  and  even  now 
and  then  in  deeds,  a  certain  narrowness  of  thought — 
perhaps  the  inevitable  result  of  so  much  concentration. 
With  Bismarck,  when  the  intelligence  alone  is  at  work, 
you  are  watching  an  instrument  of  somewhat  more  general 
power. 

1  come  to  a  last  consideration  in  my  comparison  of  these 
two :  the  permanence  of  the  structure  built  by  each. 

The  permanence  of  his  achievement  is  perhaps  an  un¬ 
just  test  of  greatness  in  a  man;  but  inevitably  we 
ephemeral  creatures  born  to  an  immortal  destiny  turn  to 
permanence  as  a  measure  of  success.  We  can  but  ask, 
“  Has  the  work  lasted  1  ”  The  boundaries  of  Diocle¬ 
tian  define  Ecclesiastical  Dioceses  and  Civil  provinces  to 
this  day.  The  calendar  alone  is  a  testimony  to  Caesar. 
The  commandments  of  Mahomed  are  still  obeyed  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  China  seas — and  we  judge  by  such 
things. 

It  might  be  said  of  both  men  that  at  first  sight  their 
achievement  was  not  of  lasting  quality.  The  absolute 
monarchy  which  Richelieu  erected  crashed,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  in  less  than  150  years,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  over  the  new  state  which  Bismarck  called 
into  existence  was  destroyed  in  less  than  sixty. 

But  these  failures  are  only  apparent.  The  real  work 
of  both  men  has  proved  far  more  enduring.  How  long 
that  of  Bismarck  may  survive  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  after  it  had  stood  firm  through  the  better  part 
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of  a  lifetime  its  essentials  have  so  far  survived  the  mortal 
ordeal  of  the  Great  War.  Bismarck’s  Reich  may  well 
prove  to  have  taken  root  strong  enough  for  indefinite 
duration.  I  will  discuss  this  in  a  moment. 

The  Hohenzollerns  have  disappeared,  perhaps  per¬ 
manently,  but  the  Reich  remains.  And  its  specific 
character,  its  essential  (which  is  the  subordination  of  a 
large  Catholic  minority  to  a  Government  centred  in  Anti- 
Catholic  Berlin)  is  as  apparent  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago. 

In  the  same  way  the  achievement  of  Richelieu  was  the 
consolidated  unity  of  the  French  people,  and  not  even 
the  destruction  of  the  Capetian  monarchy  has,  as  yet, 
appreciably  affected  that  result.  It  is  not  time,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  work  of  either  of  these  great  men  has  been 
undone. 

But  there  are  present  in  the  achievement  of  each  certain 
forces  which,  if  they  continue  uninterrupted  and  increase 
in  power,  will  destroy  either  or  both  creations. 

In  the  case  of  Bismarck’s  creation  the  destructive  act 
would  be  the  union  of  the  German  race.  Even  a  loose 
federation  would  be  sufficient  to  undo  Bismarck’s  work. 
The  inclusion  of  the  Germans  of  the  Middle  Danube 
and  those  of  the  Alps  into  the  same  federal  system  as  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Germans  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Upper  Danube  and  the  Northern  Plain,  would  be  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  Bismarck’s  achievement.  It  would  restore 
the  old  balance  which  he  destroyed ;  it  would  restore  the 
German  Catholic  culture;  it  would  create  at  least  three 
centres  of  energy,  upon  the  Danube,  upon  the  Rhine  and 
in  the  Northern  Plains,  instead  of  leaving  all  dependent 
as  at  present  on  one  pole  in  Berlin.  It  would  probably 
reawaken  that  age-long  instinct  of  the  German  people  for 
separate  local  systems  and  for  a  sort  of  tribal  diversity. 
But  that  Union  of  the  Germans  has  not  happened  yet  and 
it  may  not  happen  at  all. 

As  for  Richelieu’s  achievement,  what  would  destroy  it 
would  be  a  pushing  of  the  religious  quarrel  among  the 
French  to  such  a  limit  that  either  the  sentiment  of 
national  unity  should  disappear  or  the  Catholic  culture 
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itself  should  perish  from  the  land.  To-day  such  an 
extreme  seems  impossible,  but  there  are  already  apparent 
the  symptoms  of  some  such  possible  catastrophe.  We 
have  in  these  last  few  years  seen  the  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
Church  among  its  organised  enemies  in  France  preferred 
to  the  financial  and  political  security  of  the  country.  We 
have  seen  it  nearly  ruin  the  attachment  of  Alsace  and 
destroy  in  a  brief  ten  years  the  enthusiasm  of  the  recovered 
province  for  its  old  comrades.  We  have  seen  the  financial 
stability  of  the  country  grievously  endangered  by  men 
who  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  suppression  of  the 
Religious  Orders  because  they  know  that  the  Religious 
Orders  are  the  strongest  force  for  preserving  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Catholic  Faith;  and  daily  we  can  perceive 
compulsory  State  instruction  in  the  schools  eradicating 
from  the  mind  of  the  French  masses  the  roots  of  the 
Catholic  culture.  Now  with  the  loss  of  that  culture 
France  will  cease  to  be  what,  historically,  we  have  known. 
The  effects  are  already  beginning  to  show  in  French 
architecture — which  is  growing  repulsive — and  in  French 
prose — which  is  growing  turgid.  Such  ulcers  point  to 
causes  deeply  affecting  the  whole  body  of  society. 

It  would  be  a  strange  Nemesis,  in  the  case  of  either  Bis¬ 
marck  or  Richelieu,  if  such  a  fate  should  fall  upon  their 
work.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  historic  irony  of  the  first 
class,  for  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  a  man’s  edifice  by 
his  own  instruments  of  construction.  What  was  Bis¬ 
marck’s  chief  moral  instrument  in  erecting  his  “  Reich  ”  ? 
Why,  of  course,  the  cry  of  “  German  Unity.”  And  yet 
the  one  thing  most  perilous  for  his  work  would  be  the 
restoration  of  a  real  German  unity. 

What  was  Richelieu’s  guiding  principle  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  indivisible  France?  It  was  the  permission  of 
deep  religious  cleavage  in  the  French  nation  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  preserving  that  political  union  by  which, 
as  he  thought,  the  national  soul  could  be  alone  (and 
sufficiently)  preserved. 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  what  may  undo  all  the 
builder  did  is  the  very  moral  force  he  originally  relied 
on. 


A  SOCIALIST  LOOKS  AHEAD 
By  Roger  Chance 

Ten  years  ago  the  Coal  Commission  associated  with  the 
name  of  its  chairman  was  grappling  with  a  problem  which 
is  still  unsolved,  and  which  will  surely  test  the  powers  of 
the  new  Labour  Government.  And  those  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  cannot  help  reflecting  upon  the  complexity  of 
politics  when  they  realise  that  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Coal  Industry  must  probably  be  based,  in  most  essentials, 
upon  the  recommendations  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  re¬ 
fused  to  carry  out  in  1919.  For  Sir  John  Sankey,  and 
even  Sir  Arthur  Duckham,  were  less  inclined  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  policy  of  the  coal  owners  than  to  the  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Smillie,  Hodges,  Smith,  Webb,  Tawney, 
and  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money. 

The  Commission  witnessed  some  dramatic  moments. 
We  remember,  particularly,  Mr.  Smillie’s  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  uncompromising 
individualism  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  and  the  astonishment 
among  the  coal  owners  caused  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
G.  D.  H.  Cole,  who  was  then  fired  with  ardour  by  his 
campaign  for  Guild  Socialism.  Mr.  Cole  was  already  well 
known  as  a  scholar,  as  the  author  of  The  World  of  Labour, 
and  as  a  Trade  Union  organiser;  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  sense  the  coming  demise  of  academic  State 
Socialism;  he  founded  the  National  Guilds  League  with 
the  object  of  bringing  Socialism  up  to  date  in  a  post-War 
world.  But  Guild  Socialism  was  itself  rather  overweighted 
with  ideology,  and  many  of  its  ideas — particularly  those 
connected  with  “  self-government  in  industry  ” — have  been 
proved  unsound.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  served  a 
useful  purpose;  it  acted  as  a  bridge  between  a  Socialism 
which  still  moved  in  the  realm  of  abstractions  and  a 
Socialism  which  has  now  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  concrete  reality  by  political  power.  The  modern 
Socialist  has  not  renounced  his  principles ;  but  he 
realises  that  Socialist  method  cannot  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  “  nationalisation  of  the  means  of  production,  distri- 
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biition  and  exchange.”  Ten  years  of  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  widened  Mr.  Cole’s  outlook,  and  in  the  important 
book  which  he  has  recently  published  (J'he  Next  Ten 
Years  in  British  Social  and  Economic  Policy,  Macmillan 
and  Co.)  he  faces  facts  in  a  courageous  manner.  But  he 
is  still  a  Socialist :  “  I  have  been  a  Socialist,”  he  writes, 
“  for  about  twenty  years,  and  am,  if  anything,  rather  more 
a  Socialist  than  ever;  but  my  conception  of  Socialism  has 
changed  perforce  with  a  changing  world.” 

This  book  covers  such  a  wide  field  that  it  is  impossible 
in  a  short  article  to  deal  with  all  the  questions  discussed 
by  the  author.  He  has  chapters  on  unemployment,  industry 
and  trade,  finance,  education,  agriculture,  the  Empire, 
foreign  affairs  and  local  government.  From  these  a  selec¬ 
tion  is  necessary;  and  I  shall  attempt  to  consider  only 
those  points  which  appear  to  be  of  most  immediate  im¬ 
portance  at  the  present  time. 

First  comes  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Mr.  Cole 
takes  the  view  actually  held  by  the  majority  at  the  last 
election — namely,  that  it  is  absurd  to  spend  fifty  millions 
a  year  on  unemployment  pay  and  get  nothing  for  it  in 
return;  that  the  Tory  plan  of  de-rating  and  hoping  for  a 
revival  of  trade  is  inadequate;  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
organise  work  for  the  unemployed  which  can  be  economic 
and  not  merely  a  measure  of  relief.  “  A  Government  that 
means  business,”  he  writes  (p.  51),  “  will  have  to  begin  by 
making  up  its  mind  that  it  is  going  to  offer  the  chance  of 
work  to  every  unemployed  man,  and  then,  having  taken 
that  momentous  decision,  will  have  to  devise  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.”  He  admits  that  the  reorganisation 
of  industry  and  a  revival  of  trade  are  obviously  an  essential 
condition  for  providing  more  employment,  but  he  affirms 
that  at  present  this  is  not  enough,  first,  because  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  comprised  under  the  term  “  rationalisation  ” 
is  partially  unsound,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  correct 
to  think  (as  some  do)  that  the  volume  of  unemployment 
to-day  is  largely  the  result  of  a  trade  cycle  which  will  be 
followed  automatically  by  a  return  to  pre-War  prosperity. 
Special  measures  are  therefore  necessary  for  dealing  with 
unemployment — measures  which  are  a  matter  of  life  and 
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death  now,  but  which  will  probably  always  be  required  to 
provide  for  those  who  cannot  be  absorbed  by  industry  in 
the  normal  way. 

Mr.  Cole  demands  the  formation  of  “  a  National  Labour 
Corps,”  which  shall  undertake  clearing  and  constructive 
work  in  much  the  same  way  as  work  was  organised  for 
digging  the  Panama  Canal  or  making  the  railways  : — 

This  corps  is  to  be  conceived  as  primarily  a  great  body  of  civil  engineers, 
with  the  task  of  making  the  country  as  a  whole  both  a  pleasanter  place 
to  inhabit,  and  a  more  efficient,  productive  concern.  ...  It  would  need  to 
be  a  disciplined,  but  in  no  sense  a  military  body.  It  would  work,  that 
is  to  say,  under  orders  as  a  disciplined  force ;  but  the  method  of  enforcing 
this  discipline  would  be  purely  civil.  The  members  of  the  Labour  Corps 
would  be  all  volunteers,  who  had  chosen  to  work  in  it  in  preference  to 
existing  on  unemployment  pay  or  poor  relief  (p.  51). 

The  corps  will  apparently  tackle  the  various  public  works 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  Labour  Party  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  or  the  authors  of  the  Liberal  Yellow  Book. 
It  must  be  combined  with  permanent  training  centres,  so 
that  the  men  may -be  properly  fitted  not  only  for  their  work 
in  the  corps  but  for  normal  employment  when  opportunity 
occurs.  Payment  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  week. 

Mr.  Cole  is  not  entirely  successful  in  meeting  the  violent 
criticisms  which  will  probably  be  cast  at  such  a  scheme. 
He  is  aware  of  the  unfortunate  history  of  relief  works,  and 
explains  satisfactorily,  on  the  whole,  why  his  Labour  Corps 
need  not  suffer  the  same  fate ;  he  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  objections  of  the  Trade  Unions;  and  he  realises  that 
the  problems  of  housing  and  the  transfer  of  labour  are  not 
easily  solved.  But  on  this  last  point  he  appears  to  under¬ 
rate,  I  think,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  moving  large  bodies 
of  men  to  different  localities  for  special  work.  He  says 
that  men  must  be  ready  “  to  live  under  canvas  or  in  tem¬ 
porary  huts  erected  by  themselves.”  But  will  they?  If  it 
is  desirable,  as  he  says,  that  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
should  be  carried  out  by  men  who  live  neai;  by,  so  that 
they  can  return  to  their  homes  every  day,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  such  work  will  usually  be  found  close  to  the 
areas  where  unemployment  is  most  prevalent;  and  the 
planting  of  men  in  more  or  less  permanent  camps,  without 
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proper  social  or  home  amenities,  is  an  expedient  which  war 
has  taught  us  not  to  repeat  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Mr.  Cole  will  reply,  no  doubt,  that  this  is  an  emergency, 
and  that  to  put  up  with  unemployment,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  is  to  choose  death  without  glory.  Perhaps  he  is 
right. 

The  chapters  which  discuss  “  rationalisation  ”  are  much 
more  convincing.  To-day  the  opponents  of  Socialism 
imagine  that  they  can  provide  an  effective  substitute  by 
turning  the  first  “  n  ”  of  nationalisation  into  an  “  r.”  But 
Mr.  Cole  successfully  exposes  some  of  the  weak  points  in 
the  armour  of  Lord  Melchett  and  his  disciples.  Broadly 
speaking,  rationalisation  involves  unification  to  control 
output,  better  marketing  organisations,  concentration  of 
production  upon  factories  able  to  produce  at  low  cost, 
modern  plant,  and  economy  by  the  use  of  by-products — 
all  excellent  projects.  But  unless  the  rationaliser  can  deal 
with  the  problems  of  distribution  and  consumption  as  well 
he  will  defeat  his  own  ends.  Unemployment  and  low  pur¬ 
chasing  power  among  the  wage-earners  have  hitherto 
created  difficulties  for  the  employer;  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  many  cases  rationalisation  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
unemployment.  But  those  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  new  capitalism  have  not  really  faced  these  questions. 
Instead  of  cutting  wages  they  now  favour  restriction  of 
output,  because  they  cannot  find  a  market  for  the  increased 
production  which  rationalisation  makes  possible. 

Mr.  Cole  denies  that  this  country  can  rely  on  its  pre- 
War  specialisation.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  depend  less 
for  our  prosperity  on  the  great  export  trades.  He  thinks 
that  “  the  entire  economic  policy  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  coming  decade  turns  on  answering  aright  the  question 
whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  to  face  the  necessity  of  a 
drastic  redistribution  of  the  material  and  human  forces  at 
our  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  production”  (p.  31).  He 
disagrees  both  with  those  who  desire  a  “  United  States  of 
Europe  ”  and  with  those  who  put  their  faith  in  “  British 
Empire,  Ltd.,”  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  our  trade, 
because  he  believes  we  ought  to  produce  more  for  the  home 
market.  This  will  depend,  apart  from  other  factors,  upon 
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a  better  use  of  capital.  He  points  out  that,  whereas  at 
present  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  provision  ot 
capital  for  industry  and  trade  as  a  sort  of  automatic  func¬ 
tion  carried  out  by  the  private  investor,  there  is  actually  no 
guarantee  that  the  capital  so  distributed  wdll  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Capitalism  depends 
on  the  existence  of  “  a  large  number  of  rich  men,  who  make 
large  savings  automatically  out  of  surplus  incomes  which 
they  feel  no  desire  to  spend  ”  (p.  72).  Yet  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  these  men  either  put  back — as  capital — the 
right  amount  or  that  they  invest  it  where  most  needed  :  “  the 
advantage  of  the  investor,  measured  in  interest  or  profits, 
may  fail  to  coincide  with  the  advantage  of  society  ”  (p.  73). 
Mr.  Cole  is  surely  right  here,  and  he  is  not  alone  in  rea¬ 
lising  that  our  present  haphazard  methods  of  obtaining 
capital  are  quite  unsuited  to  cure  the  depressed  state  of 
industry,  or,  indeed,  to  serve  modern  industrialism  at  any 
time.  The  capitalist  distributes  labour;  but  he  will  not 
necessarily  distribute  it  where  needed,  and  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  provide  distressed  industries  with  the  means  of 
recovery.  “  It  is  the  function  of  capital  to  set  labour  in 
motion;  and,  if  capital  unguided  by  society  fails  to  serve 
this  purpose  adequately,  society  must  intervene  with 
definite  measures  of  guidance  and  control  ”  (p.  76).  Mr. 
Cole  arrives  at  almost  the  same  conclusions  as  those  to 
be  found  in  the  programme  of  the  Labour  Party  or  the 
Report  of  the  Liberal  Industrial  Inquiry.  His  “  Board 
of  National  Investment”  has  many  features  in  common 
with  an  “  Employment  Development  Board  ”  or  an 
“  Economic  General  Staff.” 

“  Guidance  and  control  ”  :  this  leads  us  gently  to  the 
new  Socialism,  whose  method  is  described  as  “Socialisa¬ 
tion,”  because  “Nationalisation”  has  been  turned  into  a 
vague  slogan  which  most  anti-Socialists  attack  fiercely 
without  realising  that  their  interpretation  of  it  is  entirely 
demode  among  all  intelligent  Socialists.  The  modern 
Socialist  condemns  capitalism,  but  approves  of  the  Trusts 
which  have  developed  under  that  system  because  they 
have  assumed  a  form  which  makes  them  suitable  for  public 
control.  Mr.  Cole  is  poles  asunder  from  those  who  think 
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that  Socialism  means  the  “  bureaucratisation  of  industry  by 
its  transference  from  private  hands  to  public  departments 
which  will  proceed  to  administer  it  along  Civil  Service 
lines.”  Yet  this  is  the  conception  most  prevalent  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  still  the  ideal  of  some  of  the  least 
instructed  members  of  the  Labour  Party.  “  The  vital 
factor  for  Socialism  is  not  the  direct  administration  of 
industries  and  services,  but  the  control  of  policy.”  “  Con¬ 
trol  ”  is  the  main  point :  the  doubtful  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  “  ownership  ”  can  be  secured  by  other 
means,  such  as  direct  taxation.  Mr.  Cole  stresses  this 
fact  time  after  time  : 

The  Socialist  attacks,  not  each  and  every  instance  of  private  enterprise, 
but  the  dominance  of  capitalism  in  the  life  of  society.  He  wants  to  put 
in  its  place,  not  a  system  whereby  each  amd  every  enterprise  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  directly  by  the  State,  but  one  that  will  ensure  the  dominance 
of  social  control  in  economic  affairs.  He  wants  Socialism  to  occupy 
the  key  positions  in  the  economic  order  which  are  now  in  capitalist 
hands.  Within  the  system  of  Socialist  control,  he  recognises  fully  the 
need  for  a  great  diversity  in  the  actual  forms  of  enterprise,  and  for  a 
wide  freedom  to  experiment  in  new  ways  of  orgcinisation  (p.  132). 

Are  critics  aware  that  such  views  as  these  have  been 
held  for  some  time  by  many  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Labour  Party,  that  they  are  almost  in  tune  with  some  of 
the  Liberal  proposals,  and  that  they  have  proved  attractive 
to  the  young  Tory  Democrats.^  Socialisation  on  these 
lines  is  already  an  urgent  necessity.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  nationalise  the  mines  “quite  in  the  old  way”  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  possible  to  place  them  under  a  “  central  organ  for 
the  control  of  economic  policy  ”  and  to  secure  “  mineral 
ownership  by  the  public.”  Thus,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cole, 
nationalisation  as  applied  to  industry  becomes  an  adminis¬ 
trative,  rather  than  a  legislative,  problem. 

But  there  is  still  the  question  of  ownership.  The 
standard  of  living  depends  as  much  upon  distribution  of 
income  as  upon  the  wise  use  of  capital,  efficient  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  increased  production.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  “  economy  of  high  wages  ”  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  Mr.  Cole  evidently  thinks  that  this  is  not  enough 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earners.  In 
addition  to  the  proposals  of  the  Labour  Party  to  provide 
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— out  of  direct  taxation — for  more  social  services  and  a 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  he  puts  forward  a  scheme 
for  family  allowances — a  suggestion  which  has  also,  I 
think,  received  the  approval  of  the  Party.  Next  to  that 
on  “  The  National  Labour  Corps,”  the  chapter  which  out¬ 
lines  this  scheme  will  probably  receive  more  criticism  than 
any  other  in  his  book.  If  we  grant  that  it  is  desirable  for 
income,  and  consequently  purchasing  power,  to  be  more 
widely  distributed,  on  grounds  both  of  justice  and 
economic  prosperity,  “  the  principle  of  distribution  accord¬ 
ing  to  need”  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one  to  follow 
without  adequate  safeguards;  and  Mr.  Cole  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  will  say 
that  such  a  method  really  involves  a  subsidy  to  idleness 
and  inefficiency.  Income  as  a  social  right  must  involve 
w'ork  as  a  social  duty.  And  there  is  real  force  in  the  con¬ 
tention  of  anti-Socialists  who  say  that  the  provision  of 
“  free  ”  this  and  “  free  ”  that  is  encouraging  the  people  to 
believe  that  the  State  controls  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
wealth  independent  of  human  effort.  Mr.  Cole  might 
reply,  no  doubt,  that  improved  education  will  teach  the 
wage-earners  where  wealth  comes  from  and  how  to  spend 
it  wisely;  but  he  will  have  to  make  his  scheme  more 
intelligible  and  cogent  if  he  is  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
middle  classes. 

A  policy  which  depends,  in  the  main,  upon  increased 
taxation  must  prove  its  financial  soundness.  Here  Mr. 
Cole  argues  with  persuasive  conviction.  Critics  of 
Socialist  finance  have  usually  begun  by  saying  that  the 
enormous  sums  which  the  Socialist  Budget  must  require 
would  “kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.”  Mr. 
Cole  asserts  that  the  capitalist  “  goose  ”  is  actually  a  goose 
in  thought  and  deed.  She  does  not  really  provide  the 
necessary  amount  of  capital;  she  does  not  invest  money 
jivhere  it  is  most  urgently  needed  to  promote  national  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  true  that  a  policy  of  high  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  redistributing  incomes  would  produce  “  a  fall 
in  the  supply  of  new  capital  arising  from  individual 
‘  savings  ’  ” ;  but  so  few  realise  that  British  industry  is 
growing  daily  more  dependent  “on  the  accumulation  of 
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capital  out  of  reserved  profits.”  Actually,  of  course, 
profits  do  not  enter  into  costs;  and  the  evidence  of  the 
Colwyn  Committee  showed  fairly  conclusively  that 
“  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total  saving  originates,  not  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  at  all,  but  through  the  collective 
agency  of  joint-stock  concerns.”  Mr.  Cole  enlarges  upon 
this  as  follows  : — 

British  industry,  then,  is  at  present  financed  mainly,  not  by  means 
of  the  savings  effected  by  individuals  out  of  incomes  distributed  to 
them,  but  by  the  collective  "savings”  of  corporate  concerns.  The 
individual  "saver”  does  relatively  little  to  finance  new  private  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise ;  and  even  when,  as  commonly  happens,  he  buys  old 
shares  in  existing  concerns,  the  money  he  pays  over  for  them  does  not 
flow  mainly  into  new  industrial  enterprise.  Industry,  to  a  large  and 
growing  extent,  finances  itself  directly  out  of  its  own  profits,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  sums  used  for  its  development  does  not  first  become 
part  of  the  disposable  income,  though  it  does  become  part  of  the  capital 
wealth,  of  any  individual  (p.  216). 

The  Socialist  believes  that  present  tendencies,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  growing  control  of  capital  by  the  State,  will 
guarantee  both  the  requisite  amount  of  capital  and  its  more 
profitable  use.  But  he  is  aware  of  the  power  of  the  Banks 
to  make  or  mar  such  schemes  :  he  is  aware,  too,  that  the 
Banks  have  been  responsible  in  recent  years,  to  no  small 
extent,  for  our  economic  distress.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Cole 
devotes  an  important  chapter  to  “  Banks  and  Credit.”  He 
points  out  that  the  Bank  of  England  controls  the  volume, 
and  the  joint-stock  banks  the  direction,  of  credit.  He 
remarks  upon  the  relationship  between  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Government,  and  complains 
that  the  “  sound  finance  ”  policy  of  the  Bank  has  actually 
handicapped  the  revival  of  industry.  For  what  is  infla¬ 
tion?  Expansion  of  credit  is  a  wise  measure  if  it 
encourages,  and  is  accompanied  by,  increased  production. 
The  two  combined  will  not  result  in  a  rise  of  prices.  So, 
too,  with  the  joint-stock  banks  :  they  naturally  favour  safe 
credit  and  “  liquidity” — a  policy  which  provides  credit  for 
speculation  rather  than  for  productive  industry.  “  The 
chief  count,”  he  says,  “  in  the  indictment  of  the  joint-stock 
banking  system,  as  it  now  exists,  is  that  it  causes  money 
to  flow  in  directions  which  are  not  the  most  desirable  from 
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the  social  point  of  view.”  Great  Britain  has  at  this  moment 
a  mass  of  productive  material  which  is  not  being  used ;  and 
in  order  to  remedy  this  waste  it  is  necessary  to  pour  the 
available  capital  into  industrial  development  and  to  secure 
“  the  right  direction  of  bank  credits  and  an  increase  in 
their  amounts.”  Mr.  Cole  proposes  the  “  socialisation  ” 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and,  ultimately,  of  the  joint-stock 
banks.  He  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  policy  out¬ 
lined  in  Labour  and  the  Nation,  because  it  tends  to  place 
the  control  of  the  Bank  in  the  hands  of  people  “  represent¬ 
ing  the  various  interests  affected  by  its  conduct.”  “  Let 
us  avoid,”  he  says,  “the  enthroning  of  representatives.” 
The  right  method  is  for  the  Bank  to  be  placed,  “  subject  to 
the  final  control  of  policy  by  the  Government  through  the 
Treasury,  under  an  expert  commission  including  indus¬ 
trial  as  well  as  banking  specialists,  and  working  in  close 
conjunction  with  the  Board  of  National  Investment.”  On 
all  this  comment  would  be  superfluous,  and  detailed 
criticism  demands  more  space  and  special  knowledge. 
But  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  the  Radical  and 
.Socialist  Parties  in  France  are  pressing  for  similar 
reforms. 

I  have  omitted  any  reference  to  Mr.  Cole’s  chapters 
upon  agriculture,  local  government,  and  foreign  affairs 
because,  though  intimately  connected  with  his  book  as  a 
whole,  they  are  not  quite  so  relevant  to  the  theme  of  this 
article.  But  I  cannot  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  without 
mentioning  his  remarks  upon  “  The  Labour  Budget.” 
For  if  the  Labour  Party  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
embody  its  full  financial  programme  in  next  year’s 
Budget,  the  Opposition  forces  have  already  begun  their 
attack  upon  what  they  regard  as  the  most  dangerous  por¬ 
tion  of  that  “  farrago  of  nonsense  ” — Labour  and  the 
Nation.  They  will  get  cold  comfort  from  Mr.  Cole;  for 
his  ideas  are  also  based  upon  the  principle  of  increased 
direct  taxation  as  a  means  of  redistributing  income  and 
placing  more  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor. 
Let  us  consider  the  chief  points  in  his  argument. 

“  I  am  well  aware,”  he  says,  “  that  the  figures  given  in 
the  preceding  pages  will  stagger  many  people.”  They 
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certainly  will.  His  policy  involves  expenditure  on  un¬ 
employment,  family  allowances,  raising  the  school  age, 
and  de-rating,  for  instance,  which  will  have  to  be  met  by 
new  revenue  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £200,000,000.  “  If 

all  the  proposed  expenditure  were  incurred  the  national 
expenditure  would  be  increased  from  a  net  total  of  about 
/;76o,ooo,ooo  in  1928-1929  to  £921,000,000.”  This  in¬ 
crease  does  not  include  the  money  to  be  spent  on  the 
various  State-promoted  schemes  to  revive  industry, 
because  they  would  be  financed  by  loans  and  not  out  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  Cole  points  out  that  over  70  per  cent,  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  expenditure  is  absorbed  by  the  National  Debt,  War 
and  Civil  Pensions,  and  the  Fighting  Services.  He  pro¬ 
poses,  first,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  be  abolished  and  the 
interest  charges  on  the  Debt  reduced  by  conversions; 
secondly,  that  the  Services’  estimate  be  diminished  by  a 
minimum  of  £32,000,000  so  as  to  give  a  total  saving  on 
these  two  counts  of  £77,000,000.  The  balance  must  be 
found  by  direct  taxation  in  the  form  of  increased  surtax 
and  death  duties.  He  admits  the  size  of  the  burden;  but 
he  argues  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a  Labour  Government 
would  have  to  find,  in  practice  and  in  any  one  year,  such 
a  large  sum.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  expenditure 
designed  for  the  emergency  relief  of  unemployment  is  put 
at  a  maximum,  and  will  be  immediately  and  progressively 
reduced  by  the  effect  of  State  measures  to  assist  industry. 
And  in  the  second  place  : — 

The  bulk  of  the  new  taxation  proposed  is  to  be  raised,  not  for  spend¬ 
ing  by  the  Government,  but  for  direct  redistribution  as  purchasing 
power  among  the  members  of  the  community.  The  sum  provided  for 
family  allowances  as  a  whole  and  the  bulk  of  the  money  allocated  to 
the  prevention  of  unemployment,  will  become  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  recipients.  It  will  thus  serve  directly  to  bring  about  an 
expansion  of  the  demand  for  commodities,  and  will  greatly  help  the 
operation  of  the  other  measures  proposed  for  the  revival  of  industry. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  rapidly  to  increase  the  yield  of  existing  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  so  to  make  unnecessary  the  raising  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
fresh  taxes  .  .  .  set  down  on  the  highly  unfavourable  hypothesis  adopted 
.  .  .  as  the  safe  basis  of  calculation  (p.  41 1). 


Mr.  Cole  would  probably  not  bother  to  argue  with  those 
who  cry  “robbery  of  the  rich,”  “unjust  confiscation,” 
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and  “  national  collapse  ”  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  a 
scheme ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  answer  “  the  intelligent 
critics  ”  who  will  say  that  “  the  fatal  objection  to  it  lies 
in  its  effect  upon  the  supply  of  capital.”  His  answer  is 
twofold.  First,  though  admittedly  in  the  first  year  or 
two  the  volume  of  national  “  savings  ”  available  for  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  diminished,  he  thinks  that  this  can  be 
set  off  by  a  conscious  direction  of  the  available  supply  into 
the  right  channels.  Secondly,  he  suggests  that  his  critics 
are  “  labouring  under  the  delusion  of  an  ‘  income  fund/  ’’ 
“  The  flow  of  capital,”  he  says,  “  depends  mainly  on  the 
prosperity  of  industry,  which  in  turn  depends  mainly  on 
the  presence  of  an  active  demand.”  There  will  be  no  lack 
of  capital  if  there  is  a  revival  of  the  national  purchasing 
power  and  of  the  industry  needed  to  supply  it. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Cole  shows  that  he  is  still  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  Socialist  thought;  but  he  shows,  too,  that  he  has 
had  the  courage  to  renounce  many  of  the  vague  slogans 
of  .Socialist  theory,  and  to  point  out  many  of  the  dangers 
which  must  confront  a  Labour  Government.  He  retains, 
and  successfully  defends,  his  principles;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  reading  his  remarks  on  the  Mining  Eight  Hours  Act, 
for  instance,  his  eyes  move  often  from  the  heavens  to  the 
solid  ground  of  practical  experience.  Taking  his  book 
as  a  whole,  we  should  say,  I  think,  that  the  uncertain 
element  of  his  proposals  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
linked  together  as  to  make  the  realisation  of  one,  or  per¬ 
haps  two,  in  isolation  a  virtual  impossibility.  No  doubt 
this  will  be  some  encouragement  to  those  who  think  that 
the  full  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  would  “  destroy  the 
Constitution  and  the  foundations  of  society.”  At  least 
they  will  be  better  informed  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
when  “  Labour  ”  gets  a  clear  majority  in  the  country. 


SCENES  FROM  SOVIET  RUSSIA. 

By  Norah  Rowan-Hamilton 

Russia  is  a  land  of  contradictions.  From  the  moment 
that  you  arrive  in  Moscow  this  note  confronts  you.  A 
beautiful  eighteenth-century  palace,  the  plaster  peeling 
off  its  walls,  stands  beside  a  mud-walled  hovel.  A  house 
of  the  period  of  Russian  wooden  architecture  beside  a 
cubist  building.  The  streets,  indescribably  filthy,  are 
cobbled,  with  deep  holes  into  which  the  unwary  fall  at 
night.  In  the  shops  are  delicious  cakes  and  sweets,  and 
next  to  them  are  bread  queues.  Beneath  the  high, 
menacing  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  with  its  golden  domes  and 
minarets,  are  trams  and  Leyland  ’buses.  Everywhere  a 
rather  terrible  attempt  at  speeding  up  activities  to 
American  ratio,  side  by  side  with  that  oriental  passivity 
which  gives  the  people  their  catch-word  “  Neechevo  ” 
(“it  doesn’t  matter.”). 

Close  on  two  hundred  nationalities  live  within  its  vast 
boundaries.  White  Russians  in  the  far  north,  a  poor, 
almost  illiterate  race,  living  in  a  country  of  morasses  and 
immense  forests.  Little  Russians  in  the  Ukraine,  a  plain 
of  400,000  square  miles,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  decimated 
by  famine.  In  the  Crimea  a  remnant  of  the  once  terrible 
Tartar  hordes,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Black  Sea 
the  wild  peoples  of  the  Caucasus — Georgians,  Kurds, 
Abkhasians,  Kalyshinites.  At  Tiflis,  meeting  place  of 
East  and  West,  I  counted  fifteen  separate  races.  With 
this  mixture  of  races,  all  at  different  stages  of  culture,  the 
“greatest  experiment  of  history,”  as  Trotsky  described 
the  venture  when  he  announced  the  fall  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  is  being  made.  No  two  of  these  races  share 
their  mother-tongue,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Russian  Communism  is  to  unite  all 
countries  into  one  world-republic  of  “  Workers,”  with 
Moscow  as  its  centre,  the  Communist  leaders  are  careful 
to  encourage  the  use  of  separate  languages  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  co-operation  and  possible  revolution.  For,  in  spite 
of  twelve  years  of  Bolshevik  rule,  the  present  rulers  and 
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the  principles  for  which  they  stand  are  none  too  firmly 
established.  The  people  apprehend  that  the  revolution 
overthrew  one  form  of  tyranny  only  to  establish  another, 
for  with  a  logic  of  which  few  leaders  have  been  capable 
Lenin  and  his  followers  realised  that  to  murder  the  Czar 
and  as  many  aristocrats  as  could  be  found  would  not 
suffice  to  establish  Communism.  Man  himself  must  be 
recreated.  Individual  qualities,  ambitions,  desires  must 
be  suppressed — if  necessary  by  force — so  that  a  kind  of 
communal  being  might  be  born  that  would  think  and  work 
along  the  ordinary  level  of  average  ability,  and  develop 
a  herd-mind. 

So  in  Russia  to-day  play  as  well  as  work  is  organised, 
for  this  new  man  must  be  allowed  no  time  to  think.  He 
must  be  doped  with  the  tenets  of  the  new  religion— 
Communism — until  he  is  content  to  become  and  to  remain 
like  his  neighbours,  neither  better  nor  worse.  To  do  mass 
work  and  receive  mass  pay,  and  to  put  nothing  aside  for  his 
children;  for  they,  too,  must  start  from  the  common  basis. 

But  even  in  Soviet  Russia  the  worker  appears  ill-con¬ 
tent  to  toil  without  individual  reaping,  and  to  accept  social 
and  economic  equality.  The  State  is  not  getting  the  best 
work  out  of  him;  it  is  discovering  that  Communism  is 
costly.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  reviving  with  diffi¬ 
culty  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  and  foreign  capitalists  are 
wary  of  giving  capital  to  a  Government  that  both  practises 
and  preaches  the  disruption  of  all  other  States. 

Soviet  Russia,  however,  is  determined  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and  to  this  end  factories  and  factory  hands  (the 
“  Workers  ”)  have  become  of  paramount  importance,  and 
the  same  system  that  destroyed  “  class  privileges  ”  is  now 
busy  creating  a  new  privileged  class,  the  “  Workers.” 
This,  of  course,  is  a  flagrant  betrayal  of  Communist  ideals, 
and  the  peasants  resent  being  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  townsman. 

Twelve  years  ago  they  were  told  that  the  Revolution 
had  freed  them  from  slavery,  and  that  the  land  now 
belonged  to  them.  If  that  is  so,  they  ask,  why  should  all 
profits  go  to  the  State?  Of  what  use  to  work  hard  if, 
so  soon  as  you  prosper,  you  are  called  a  “  Kulak  ”  (a 
hard-fist),  and  your  farm  is  taken  from  you,  to  be  added 
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to  the  new  State  farms?  Formerly  it  was  the  landlord 
who  exploited  you.  Now  it  is  the  State. 

Slowly  but  surely  these  State  farms  are  devouring  the 
peasants’  holdings.  For  now  that  the  landowners  have 
been  killed  or  exiled,  and  their  vast  estates  cut  up  and 
divided  amongst  the  peasants — so  much  land  per  head — 
returns  have  decreased.  Without  capital,  handicapped 
by  being  forbidden  to  reap  the  benefit  of  hard  work,  the 
peasants  cannot  grapple  successfully  with  agricultural 
problems.  The  land  is  deteriorating,  and  in  many  parts 
going  out  of  cultivation.  The  peasant  refuses  to  work 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  order  that  the  “  Worker  ” 
may  eat.  In  consequence  there  are  food  queues  in  all 
the  towns,  and  Russia,  formerly  the  granary  of  the  world, 
was  actually  importing  grain  when  I  was  there  a  short 
while  ago.  In  the  Ukraine,  the  centre  of  the  famine  dis¬ 
trict,  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  Soviet  rule  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  murder  of  a  large  number  of  Soviet  officials 
and  the  execution  of  hundreds  of  the  population. 
Moscow  is  becoming  nervous,  and  is  tightening  its  grip 
of  the  peasant,  rounding  up  any  persons  suspected  of 
leanings  towards  the  “  Right  ”  movement,  whilst  every 
means  is  taken  to  stamp  out  individualism  and  initiative 
in  both  town  and  country.  There  is  no  room  for  either 
in  a  Communist  country,  and  both  the  Kulak  and  the 
Nepman  (private  trader)  are  being  crushed  by  taxation, 
their  land  and  shops  taken  from  them,  and  their  children 
refused  education,  the  schools  being  allowed  to  receive 
them  only  after  all  the  other  children  in  the  district  have 
been  admitted.  And  somehow  there  is  rarely  room  for 
the  children  of  Kulaks  and  Nepmans ! 

Nevertheless,  these  people  are  putting  up  a  very  good 
fight  all  over  the  country,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  A  Kulak  is  a 
useful  individual,  while  the  Nepman  sells  better  goods 
than  the  State  shops,  and  at  only  slightly  higher  prices. 
The  Government  systematically  undercuts  the  private 
shops,  and  if  one  of  the  latter  is  opened  in  a  village  hitherto 
without  any  means  of  buying  goods,  a  State  shop  is 
immediately  opened  in  opposition. 
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The  townsman  appears  less  openly  defiant  than  the 
peasant.  He  is  not  actually  starving,  he  earns  a  better 
wage,  and  besides  ...  he  comes  more  directly  under  the 
eye  of  the  Communist  leaders. 

All  the  same  he  has  a  dull,  apathetic  look  which  contra¬ 
dicts  those  stirring  words  of  the  Socialist  Congress  of 
December,  1922  : — 

“  In  the  Capitalist  Camp  reign  national  hostility,  in¬ 
equality  and  suppression.  In  the  Socialist  Camp  is  peace, 
national  freedom,  equality  and  co-operation.” 

The  “  Worker  ”  has  his  own  troubles.  He  is  miserably 
housed.  The  wages  are  low  and  taxes  rise  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rise  of  wages.  Besides,  there  is  very  little 
comfort  to  be  bought  even  if  there  were  money  to  buy  it 
with,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  appear  to  have  money. 

Owing  to  the  War  and  the  Revolution  the  housing 
problem  is  acute.  Ten  foot  square  of  floor  space  is  all 
that  is  allowed  per  head,  so  that  no  individual  can  have  a 
room  to  himself.  He  must  be  farmed  out  with  strangers, 
which  results  in  a  good  many  forced  marriages. 

Quarrels  are  incessant,  for  it  is  trying  people  hard  to 
oblige  them  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  those  possessed 
of  different  ideas  and  standards  of  comfort,  due  perhaps 
to  different  upbringing,  what  is  called  “class  ”  in  other 
countries  and  which  still  exists  in  Russia — except  in 
name.  Trains  are  still  divided  into  three  “classes,”  only 
you  must  say  “  International  ”  if  you  wish  to  travel  in  a 
luxuriously  upholstered  compartment,  equipped  with  large 
windows,  a  private  “  toilette  ”  and  an  attendant.  If  your 
purse  or  your  inclination  suggests  a  humbler  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  you  murmur  “  mjurski  ”  (soft),  indicating  that  the 
seats  are  cushioned.  But  if  you  wish  to  study  the  peasant 
question  at  first  hand  travel  “  zjoski  ”  (hard),  a  faithful 
description. 

So  with  the  occupants  of  the  ten  square  feet  of  floor 
space — they  are  of  all  classes  and  dispositions.  A  judge 
told  me  that  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  brought  to 
Court  are  connected  with  housing  difficulties.  Spitting  into 
another’s  tea  is  a  very  usual  offence. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  flat  in 
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one  of  the  workers’  buildings  are  comparatively  well 
housed.  Two  bed-sitting  rooms  and  a  bath-room  was  the 
allowance  for  a  family  of  three  children  and  their  parents 
whom  I  visited,  and  it  was  equipped  with  electric  cooker 
and  heating.  Another  family,  however,  whose  rooms 
opened  out  of  these  rooms,  shared  the  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room,  but  some  of  the  new  buildings  have  communal 
kitchens  where  meals  can  be  bought  inexpensively.  A 
committee  collects  the  rents,  out  of  which  it  pays  for  up¬ 
keep  and  improvements,  but  the  rents  (based  on  wages) 
are  so  low  and  many  of  the  older  houses  are  so  dilapidated 
that  very  few  of  the  flats  can  be  kept  in  proper  repair. 

Applicants  for  the  new  flats  are  induced  to  contribute 
towards  their  erection  by  promise  of  ownership  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  several  of  the  tenants 
told  me  that  they  had  been  so  badly  built  that  they  would 
be  worthless  when,  finally,  they  became  their  own  property. 
This  is  yet  another  instance  of  a  gradual  return  to  capitalist 
methods  of  government.  In  the  factories  now,  piecework 
and  overtime  are  actually  encouraged,  as  they  result  in 
higher  production,  and  there  is  a  scheme  for  investing  in 
the  State  banks  that  smacks  suspiciously  of  the  old  wicked 
“  bourgeois  ”  methods.  When  I  asked  a  Commissar  how 
such  things  could  be  allowed  in  a  Communist  State  he  gave 
a  wan  smile. 

“  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
Communist  ideal.  Absolute  freedom  and  equality  are,  of 
course,  right  in  theory,  but  in  practice  ...  !  ”  He  made 
a  deprecating  gesture. 

Had  it  needed  a  revolution  to  teach  the  Bolshevik  party 
this  elemental  truth?  Freedom!  Equality!  And  I 
thought  of  the  “  white  ”  Russians,  the  greater  proportion 
as  much  “  workers  ”  as  the  factory  hands,  employed  now 
by  the  Soviet  Government  at  a  miserably  low  wage  as  pro¬ 
fessors,  doctors,  lawyers,  directors  of  industries  (these  last 
are  better  paid,  as  they  are  so  necessary  to  the  State).  The 
moment  their  places  can  be  filled  by  “Red”  Russians  they 
are  dismissed,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enormous  army  of 
unemployed.  Meanwhile  they  are  carefully  watched  and 
their  every  movement  reported. 
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But  who  is  not  watched  and  their  actions  reported?  I 
have  been  told  my  own  business,  which  I  believed  no  one 
knew  but  the  recipient  of  certain  letters,  and  twice  to  my 
knowledge  telephone  messages  were  intercepted.  Even 
the  wives  of  Commissars  must  register  their  movements, 
and  find  the  obtaining  of  visas  difficult,  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible.  Even  the  inner  ranks  of  Communists  are  spied  on. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  case  of  “  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  ” ! 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  become  a  Communist  as  many  people 
in  this  country  imagine.  Waving  a  red  flag,  making  in¬ 
flammatory  speeches  and  denouncing  all  who  happen  to  be 
better  off  than  yourself  is  not  sufficient.  In  Russia  a  Com¬ 
munist  is  less  well  off  than  many  of  his  neighbours.  How¬ 
ever  responsible  his  work  may  be  he  is  not  allowed  to 
receive  more  than  200  roubles  a  month  (£21),  though 
outside  the  party  a  man  of  brains  and  experience  could 
make  twice  that  sum.  Added  to  that  a  Communist  must 
work  for  the  party  after  his  own  work  is  done.  He  is 
seldom  able  to  spend  the  evening  with  his  family  or  at  a 
cinema  or  theatre. 

One  of  our  Communist  friends  refused  an  invitation  to 
a  theatre  as  he  had  a  sheaf  of  foreign  newspapers  to  look 
through  and  report  on.  Returning  to  our  hotel  late  that 
night  we  saw  a  light  in  his  room,  and  one  of  the  party  sug¬ 
gested  paying  him  an  early  morning  call.  We  found  him 
at  a  table  littered  with  papers. 

“  Aren’t  you  tired?  You’ve  been  at  it  for  hours.’’ 

“  Very.  But  I  must  finish  my  work  before  I  go  to  bed.*' 
Murmuring  an  excuse  he  took  up  his  pen  and  continued 
writing. 

This  is  no  unusual  case.  Constantly,  my  question  :  “Are 
you  a  Communist?”  would  be  answered  :  “  I  am  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Communist  ideals,  but  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  become  a  Communist.  It  entails  too  many  sacrifices.” 

Besides  the  hard  work  and  low  pay  a  Communist  is 
closely  watched,  both  by  his  own  party  and  the  “  Whites.” 
If  he  is  suspected  of  taking  bribes,  or  otherwise  straying 
from  the  narrow  path  of  Communist  policy,  he  .  .  ■ 
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disappears.  There  are  only  too  many  people  glad  to  be  rid 
of  one  of  the  elect. 

Even  tips  are  forbidden  to  Communists.  Everywhere 
in  Russia  this  stupid  practice  of  paying  service  already 
contracted  for  is  discouraged.  Tips  should  never  be  given 
to  hotel  servants,  who,  of  course,  are  State  officials,  the 
hotels  being  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Nor  to  tram  con¬ 
ductors,  or  taxi  drivers,  for  if  a  Communist  takes  a  bribe 
he  is  definitely  breaking  a  party  law.  A  member  of  a  local 
Soviet  who  had  been  exceedingly  kind  and  useful  to  us 
during  our  week’s  stay  in  his  town  was  asked  to  dinner. 
He  accepted  on  condition  that  we  would  allow  him  to  pay 
for  his  dinner.  Otherwise,  he  said,  to  receive  hospitality 
from  foreigners  might  appear  to  be  taking  bribes. 

On  another  occasion  a  chauffeur  who  had  driven  us  many 
miles  over  the  appalling  tracks  miscalled  roads  refused  a 
tip  because,  he  said,  he  was  a  Communist,  I  have  had 
tips  refused  in  hair-dressers*  shops ;  at  stations,  by  porters 
who  had  spent  much  time  and  gone  out  of  their  way  to  help 
me;  by  people  who  have  opened  museums  and  galleries 
specially  for  me,  and  sacrificed  their  own  time  to  taking  me 
round. 

It  is  one  of  the  amenities  of  travelling  in  Russia  that 
your  path  is  not  encumbered  by  persons  recalling  services 
they  have  never,  to  your  knowledge,  performed. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  is  anyone  a  Com¬ 
munist?  Well,  I  believe  that  a  certain  number  of  Russians 
think  that  Communism  will  succeed.  Others  believe  that 
the  present  form  of  Communism  is  doomed  to  failure,  but 
that  out  of  its  ashes  something  will  emerge  which  will  con¬ 
tent  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that  if  they  keep  within 
the  magic  inner  circle  they  will  be  able  to  shape  its  course. 

The  remainder  look  on  Communism  as  protection.  A 
Communist,  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself  and  is  not  a 
fool  at  his  job,  is  never  out  of  work,  and  though  his  floor 
space  may  be  restricted,  a  Communist  gets  first  choice  of 
the  new  buildings.  Besides,  it  is  the  Communists  that  rule 
the  country. 
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Soviet  Russia  is  divided  into  six  “  United  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics,”  which  are  supposed  to  be  self-govern¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  that  really  governs.  It  alone  has  the  power 
to  modify,  alter,  or  remake  the  Constitution,  to  pass  the 
Budget,  discuss  international  policy,  and  elect  the  two 
bodies  of  officials — the  Presidium  (consisting  of  twenty- 
one  members),  and  the  Sovnarcom,  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars, 

The  Soviets  of  the  six  republics  are  self-governing  only 
in  unimportant  local  affairs,  and  the  people  elect  officials 
only  to  these  local  Soviets.  The  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  are  elected  within  the  Party,  and  only  the 
members  themselves  can  nominate  or  dismiss  individual 
members  of  this  inner  group,  therefore  none  but  staunch 
Communists  can  belong  to  it  and,  in  consequence,  rule  the 
country. 

Each  Commissar  has  under  him  a  small  band  of  ad¬ 
visers,  all  Communists,  of  course,  who  meet  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  often  daily.  This  amazing  structure  is  a  city  within 
a  city.  Behind  its  high,  rose-red  walls  are  a  mass  of 
churches,  palaces,  prisons,  offices.  Its  gates  are  guarded 
day  and  night  by  soldiers,  and  only  Soviet  officials  may 
pass  through  its  dim  archways,  except  during  the  ten  days’ 
congress  of  the  Central  Executive,  wffien  hundreds  of 
delegates  from  all  over  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  pour 
into  Moscow  and  sit  in  the  Czar’s  golden  throne  room. 
Many  have  travelled  for  weeks  to  present  their  petitions 
and  state  their  difficulties.  Some  of  them  cannot  speak 
Russian,  and  need  interpreters. 

They  pass  up  the  magnificent  staircase — women  with 
shawls  over  their  heads,  peasants  in  sheepskins,  “  Workers  ” 
in  short  leather  coats  or  high-necked  blouses.  And  where 
once  stood  the  throne  of  “The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias” 
is  a  platform  and  a  red  covered  table,  from  which  the 
speakers  address  their  fellow  delegates,  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  deal  out  stirring  speeches  or  soothing  syrup. 
But  occasionally  someone  in  the  audience  throws  a  denial, 
or  asks  a  provocative  question. 

For  the  most  part,  on  the  days  that  I  was  there,  the 
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hundreds  of  delegates  sat  quietly  listening,  with  stolid, 
expressionless  faces. 

Few  Parliament  Houses  are  palaces  of  truth,  but  I  own 
that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  financial  situation  was 
most  satisfactory,  that  the  agricultural  difficulties  were  dis¬ 
appearing  under  prompt  measures  of  relief  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  menace  of  famine  was  no  longer  feared. 

I  looked  round  at  the  thousands  of  faces.  Would  there  be 
a  protest.?  Then  I  remembered  how  unequally  the 
peasants  are  represented  compared  with  the  factory  hands 
—five  peasants  to  one  “  Worker  ”  vote.  But  how  reconcile 
those  reassuring  words  on  finance  with  the  fact  that  this 
Communist  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  induce  capitalist 
countries  to  advance  large  loans .?  And  why  should  there 
be  bread  queues,  why  should  the  peasants  be  killing  off 
their  livestock  if  there  are  no  food  difficulties  ? 

“  The  children  must  eat  the  food  which  the  animals  used 
to  eat,”  an  old  peasant  woman  said. 

“  And  you .?  ” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  The  old  do  not  need  so 
much  food  as  the  young.” 

Why  is  the  inner  ring  of  Communists  so  apprehensive 
that  there  is  a  general  “  tightening-up  everywhere,”  as  it 
is  called,  and  everyone  is  subject  to  the  closest  espionage, 
even  “Reds”  refused  passports.? 

“The  country  has  become  one  vast  prison,”  someone 
said  to  me.  “We  are  shut  up  within  our  frontiers  and 
allowed  to  hold  no  intercourse  with,  and  to  know  nothing 
of,  the  outside  world.  The  least  breath  of  suspicion  and 
there  is  a  visit  from  the  G.P.U. !  ” 

It  used  to  be  the  “  Cheka  ”  that  all  men  dreaded,  and 
spoke  of  only  behind  closed  doors.  Now  .  .  .  the 

name  has  changed.  That  is  all. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  people  who  have  “  dis¬ 
appeared.”  Some  return.  I  have  met  a  few  of  these 
more  fortunate  ones.  They  do  not  say  much.  They 
look  unhealthy  and  a  little  dazed.  They  usually  say,  “  I 
had  not  much  to  complain  of.” 

Whether  they  had  or  not,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  com¬ 
plain. 


A  BUDGET  OF  POLITICAL  LETTERS 
By  W.  Forbes  Gray 

Some  time  ago,  in  searching  an  old  and  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  unpublished  letters,  I  accidentally  came  across  a 
bundle  containing  numerous  epistles  of  outstanding 
political  figures  and  publicists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Some  of  these  are  of  exceptional 
interest,  either  because  of  the  personages  and  events  with 
which  they  deal,  or  from  the  fact  that  they  are  illuminative 
as  regards  their  writers.  The  harvest,  as  one  would  expect, 
is  richest  in  the  eighteenth  century — the  age  when  the 
epistolary  virtues  were  diligently  and  successfully  culti¬ 
vated.  I  propose  to  exhibit  the  contents  of  the  more 
revealing  letters,  and,  in  so  doing,  shall  follow  as  far  as 
possible  chronological  order. 

I 

My  selection  begins  with  a  characteristic  note  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  has  secured  a  place  in  English  literature 
by  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  letter-writing.  Posterity  best 
remembers  his  Lordship  as  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  withering  satire  of  which  gave  the  death¬ 
blow  to  patronage  in  English  authorship;  but  his  literary 
fame  rests  on  those  singular  letters,  couched  in  nervous 
and  graceful  language  but  expounding  questionable 
morality,  which  he  addressed  to  his  natural  son,  Philip 
Stanhope.  In  1728,  by  command  of  George  II,  Walpole 
reluctantly  offered  Chesterfield  the  embassy  at  the  Hague, 
which  was  accepted.  Queen  Caroline,  on  the  other  hand, 
disliked  Chesterfield.  Still  this  did  not  prevent  Her 
Majesty  from  requesting  that  a  post  in  his  entourage 
should  be  found  for  a  “  Mr.  Sedgwick.”  Chesterfield  was 
well  aware  of  the  Queen’s  hostility,  but,  dissembling  his 
feelings,  he  played  the  courtier  to  perfection.  On 
January  9th,  1731  (N.S.)  he  wrote  from  the  Hague  as 
follows  : — 

The  Queen  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour  by  laying  her  commands 
upon  me,  and  I  shall  always  think  myself  very  happy  whenever  I  can 
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have  any  opportunity  of  showing  with  how  much  zeal  and  pleasure  I 
shall  obey  them.  Mr.  Sedgwick  shall  certainly  have  the  employment  Her 
Majesty  is  pleas’d  to  order  for  him,  though  upon  the  great  probability 
there  was  of  Mr.  Spicemaker’s  death,  I  had  promis’d  it  to  another  person. 

A  letter  from  Townshend,  the  brother-in-law  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  recalls  those  far-distant  days  when  British  kings 
periodically  visited  their  Hanoverian  dominions.  It  is 
dated  Whitehall,  May  20th,  1723,  and  is  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Dayrolles,”  probably  that  James  Dayrolles  who  was 
King’s  Resident  at  Geneva  and  the  Hague,  and  uncle  of 
Solomon  Dayrolles,  the  diplomatist.  George  I  was  then 
about  to  leave  for  Germany  in  order  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  the  Prussian  Princess,  Wilhelmina,  and 
Frederick,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Contrary 
to  custom.  His  Majesty  was  attended  by  both  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  Townshend  and  Carteret.  Here  is  the 
letter  to  Dayrolles  : — 

Sir,  The  King  designing  to  set  out  very  soon  for  Hanover,  and  I  being 
to  attend  His  Majesty  in  this  Journey,  this  is  to  acquaint  you  therewith 
that  you  may  direct  your  Letters  which  are  to  be  laid  before  His 
Majesty  to  me  at  Hanover,  and  send  Duplicates  of  these  Despatches  to 
Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  whom  His  Majesty  has  appointed  to  be  one  of 
his  principal  Secretarys  of  State,  to  be  laid  before  the  Lord  Justices, 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  Administration  here  during  His  Majty* 
absence.  1  am,  Sir,  Your  most  humble  Servant,  Townshend. 


II 

By  far  the  longest  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  letter  bears  the  signature  of  the  first  Lord 
Lyttelton,  a  liberal  patron  of  letters  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Pope  and  Thomson  of  the  Seaso7!s.  Lyttelton 
himself  composed  verses,  including  a  passable  monody  on 
the  death  of  his  wife.  Writing  on  June  23rd,  1757,  to  his 
brother,  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Ly^ttelton  first 
of  all  sketches  the  political  state  of  England,  as  he  saw  it. 

In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge*  were  not 
only  Ministers  but  the  Favourites  of  the  People,  particularly  of  the  Tories, 
which  Favour  and  Honour  has  since  been  confirmed  to  them  in  a  most 
glorious  manner  by  their  receiving  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don.  .  .  .  But  it  is  hard  to  be  at  once  the  Favourites  of  the  People  and 
of  the  King. 

(i)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Devonshire  Ministry,  1756. 
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George  II’s  bite  noire  apparently  was  Temple,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  was  relieved  of  his  post  in 
April,  1757.  This  is  Lyttelton’s  version  of  the  incident : _ 

Temple's  behaviour  to  the  King  in  his  Closet  gave  so  much  offense  that 
His  Majesty  declared  he  never  had  been  so  treated  by  any  servant  or 
subject  since  his  Accession,  and  that  he  would  rather  give  his  Crown 
to  my  Ld  than  live  with  him  another  month.  In  consequence  of  this 
upon  the  Duke’s  going  abroad,  his  R.H.  persuaded  the  King  to  turn 
him  out.  It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  whole  Grenville  con¬ 
nection  would  immediately  have  resigned,  but  as  they  did  not,  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  Pitt  was  dismissed,  and  then  the  rest  followed. 

After  referring  to  the  machinations  connected  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  and  the  return  of  Pitt  to 
power,  Lyttelton  chastises  the  Great  Commoner,  whom  he 
had  never  forgiven  for  his  part  in  the  debate  on  his 
(Lyttelton’s)  motion  for  a  vote  of  credit  for  a  million. 
How  Pitt  can  take  Newcastle  and  Fox  (men  whom  he  had 
roundly  abused)  into  his  Cabinet  is  for  Lyttelton  an 
enigma. 

Pitt  must  either  say  that  when  he  called  them  in  the  House  (as  he 
did  often  last  Session)  Distroyers  {sic)  of  their  Country,  bad  Heads  or 
bad  Hearts,  incapable  Ministers,  Children  in  Go-Carts,  and  other  such 
appellations,  he  wronged  them  extremely,  or  that  he  can  serve  with 
Knaves  and  Fools  without  scruple  or  shame.  .  .  .  He  fears,  indeed,  that 
He  and  his  Family  are  not  able  to  govern  this  Country  alone,  as  he 
supposed  at  first  that  they  could,  and  so  denounced  War  against  Fox 
and  the  Pelhams  with  no  allies  but  the  Tories.  That  Error  he  has  seen ; 
but  how  will  he  now  deserve  the  Gold  Boxes  which  were  sent  him  for 
having  turn’d  out  those  vile  Ministers?  I  suppose  he  will  have  thanks 
from  the  same  deep  Politicians  for  having  now  brought  them  in. 

Still,  Lyttelton  admits  that  if  the  reconstructed  Ministry 
can  retain  power  even  for  a  year,  it  may  bring  the  country 
triumphantly  through  the  war,  though  personally  he  is  glad 
to  be  “  out  of  the  scramble.”  His  Lordship  next  reviews 
the  military  operations  on  the  Continent  and  in  Canada. 

We  are  in  hourly  expectation  to  hear  of  a  Battle  between  the  Duke 
(of  Brunswick)  &  the  French.  They  have  50,000  men,  he  but  30,000, 
perilous  odds,  but  he  is  encamp^  in  a  strong  Post.  Some  think  he  will 
quitt  that  Camp  and  repass  the  Weser ;  but  he  cannot  easily  do  so,  as 
the  French  are  so  near.  The  Gazettes  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can 
what  situation  the  King  of  Prussia  is  in  before  Prague.  His  Bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  Town  may  destroy  it  but  will  not  make  Prince  Charles 
and  his  Army  surrender  either  that  or  themselves.  Famine  may  force 
them  to  both,  if  they  are  not  relieved  very  soon. 
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As  to  the  contest  in  America,  Lyttelton  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  thousand  men  sent  from  England  have  saved 
Carolina.  He  continues  : — 

God  send  us  some  luck  in  our  American  war,  but  I  fear  our  Fleet  will 
come  late  and  perhaps  not  strong  enough  to  overpower  the  French,  if 
they  have  such  a  strength  in  those  parts  as  we  hear. 

The  long  epistle  ends  on  a  bantering  note  ; — 

I  suppose  the  Rascals  {i.e.,  French  privateers)  have  taken  the  Caroline 
ducks  you  promised  to  send  me.  and  not  made  a  Present  of  them  to 

any  Lady  in  France,  but  eat  them  up  like  Barbarians.  However,  don’t 

be  discouraged,  but  send  me  more  till  some  arrive  safe,  for  I  have  made 
a  Duckpool  in  my  Hayley  shrubbery  on  purpose  for  them. 

4 

III 

From  the  polished,  statesmanlike  Lyttelton  we  pass  to 
a  personage  who  raised  more  political  dust  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time — John  Wilkes.  It  is  only  a  scrap  that 

falls  to  be  presented,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  shows  this 

notorious  character  in  a  light  as  unexpected  as  it  is  pleasant. 
On  “  Saturday,  May  8th,”  '  Wilkes  wrote  : — 

Mr.  Wilkes  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Sharp,  and  should  be 
happy  in  the  favour  of  his  company  to  dinner  next  Wednesday  at  two, 
and  to  the  Fair  at  Brading  in  the  afternoon  if  the  weather  permits.  Mr. 
W.  desires  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  a  brace  of  delicate  trout,  the 
flavour  of  which  exceeded  even  that  of  his  landlord’s  verses. 

Was  the  recipient  of  this  invitation,  one  wonders,  that 
William  Sharp  who  in  his  callow  days  avowed  republican 
principles  and  consorted  with  Tom  Paine  and  Horne 
T  ooke  } 

Edmund  Burke,  the  bicentenary  of  whose  birth  occurred 
in  January,  is  represented  by  a  rhetorical  letter,  written 
from  Beaconsfield  on  August  ist,  1785,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
illusions  an  unnamed  correspondent  who  supposes  the 
great  political  thinker  not  wholly  disinterested  in  his 
attempt  to  disentangle  “the  unhappy  affairs”  of  a  common 
friend — “  Mr.  Burke.”  This  personage  probably  was  the 
happy-go-lucky  William  Burke  (“  his  intimate  if  not  his 
kinsman,”  says  Lord  Morley),  who  about  this  time  returned 


(i)  The  year  is  not  given. 
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from  India,  and  who,  on  the  score  of  old  friendship,  looked 
principally  to  Edmund  Burke  to  rescue  him  from  a  crush¬ 
ing  load  of  debt,  the  result  of  his  own  recklessness.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Burke  acknowledges  that  he  is  “very 
strongly  affected  ”  by  his  correspondent’s  “  generosity  in 
entering  so  warmly  ”  into  the  misfortunes  of  their  friend. 
Then  he  proceeds  : — 

But  you  dropped  a  hint  about  a  supposed  connexion  in  Interest  which 
I  might  have  in  his  concerns,  which  would  so  totally  disable  me,  if  it 
were  credited,  from  serving  him  or  anyone  else,  and  would  so  exceedingly 
animate  those  who  persecute  a  man  who  never  offended  them,  only  be¬ 
cause  I  have  served  him,  to  accomplish  his  destruction,  that  I  find  myself 
now,  as  I  did  yesterday  as  soon  as  I  clearly  understood  you,  obliged 
utterly  to  deny  any  such  participation  of  Interest  in  any  sense  whatsoever, 
and  to  entreat  that  you  will  not  make  any  use  of  my  name  in  the  affair ; 
no,  not  even  hypothetically  and  argumentatively,  or  as  disclaiming  such 
an  Interest,  except  the  supposition  should  be  first  started  to  you  as  an 
objection  to  your  suit  in  favour  of  a  man  whom  you  knew,  and  esteemed, 
and  served  on  his  own  account  and  as  you  would  probably,  if  no  such 
person  as  I  existed. 

Burke  fears  that  “  the  inference  drawn  from  the  mutual 
confidence  and  regard ’’  between  him  and  his  friend  may 
go  “a  great  and  mischievous  length,”  since  others  have 
lived  “  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  footing,  of  mutual 
attachment.”  Consequently  he  should  be  sorry  to  be 
thought  in  serving  them  to  have  in  view  only  self-interest. 

Rather  than  countenance  in  the  remotest  manner  the  injurious  opinion 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  you,  I  must  beg  leave  to  withdraw  my  applica¬ 
tion.  Tho’  if  you  should,  from  your  own  old  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Burke  and  from  your  own  generous  and  enlarged  sentiments,  take  up 
his  affair  and  enforce  it  to  any  other  person  in  power,  who  has  formerly 
known  him,  and  entertained  sentiments  of  kindness  for  him  (as  some 
have  done),  it  would  be  improper,  indecent,  and  unnatural  in  one,  from 
mere  motives  of  delicacy  that  regarded  myself,  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  your  kindness  to  my  friend. 

With  Burke’s  name  may  be  coupled  that  of  his  great 
contemporary,  Charles  James  Fox,  who,  in  the  following 
brief  note,  written  from  Downing  Street  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  declares  his  mind  to  his  close  friend, 
Dennis  O’Brien  : — 


Dear  O’B.,  I  think  as  you  do  exactly  about  the  Election,  but  it  can¬ 
not  now  be  prevented,  nor,  I  fear,  altered.  I  will  appoint  a  time  to  see 
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Lord  Milford,  as  soon  as  I  can,  for  half  an  hour,  probably  Friday  or 
Saturday.  You  need  not  tell  him  so,  but  there  are  at  the  least  twenty 
Claimants  for  (the)  Peerage  whom  I  should  prefer  to  him.  Thank  you, 
my  dear  O’B.,  for  your  patience  in  what  relates  to  yourself,  and  be 
assured  it  will  not  be  the  worse  for  you,  and  if  I  have  it  in  my  power 
(which  I  still  doubt)  much  better.  What  a  fool  that  Wishart  must  be. 
Yours  ever,  C.  J.  Fox. 

IV 

One  of  Warren  Hastings’  intimate  friends  after  his 
return  from  India  in  June,  1785,  was  George  Johnstone. 
A  former  Governor  of  West  Florida,  Johnstone  achieved 
notoriety  through  being  attacked  by  Wilkes  in  the  North 
Briton,  an  incident  which  led  him  to  challenge  his 
antagonist  to  a  duel.  In  1783  Johnstone  was  chosen  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  probably  was 
the  bond  of  interest  between  him  and  Hastings.  Any¬ 
how,  a  considerable  interchange  of  correspondence  took 
place,  and  Johnstone’s  letters  contain  some  curious  matter. 
Here,  however,  is  an  epistle  from  the  great  pro-Consul, 
in  which  he  exhibits  tender  solicitude  for  the  health  of 
his  friend ;  albeit  in  rather  pompous  diction  : — 

Timbridge,  2nd  Oct.,  1785. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  had  daily  Means  afforded  me  while  I  was  in  Town  of 
knowing,  and  from  Authority,  the  state  of  your  Health.  I  have  been 
deprived  of  this  Advantage  since  my  Residence  at  this  Place,  and  regret 
it  the  more,  not  only  on  Account  of  the  Interest  which  I  feel,  and  ought 
to  feel  equally  perhaps  w^h  my  Friend  that  you  have,  in  your  Recovery ; 
but  because,  in  my  Ignorance  of  the  State  of  it,  my  Mind  almost  re¬ 
proaches  me  with  something  like  the  Appearance  of  Indifference  con¬ 
cerning  it.  This  is  impossible,  for  I  have  a  Heart  as  susceptible  of 
Gratitude  as  yours  of  that  superior  Virtue  which  excites  it.  I  beg  there¬ 
fore  that  you  will  add  to  your  Kindnesses  by  letting  me  know,  and  for 
this  a  Line  will  be  sufficient,  how  you  are.  Mrs.  Hastings,  who  will 
be  equally  gratified  with  the  Information,  if  favourable,  which  the  last 
Reports  give  justifiable  ground  to  expect,  joins  with  me  in  her  good 
wishes,  and  in  Compliments  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Johnstone.  I  am,  with 
equal  respect  and  affection,  dear  Sir,  Your  obliged  and  most  faithful 
servant,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  second  war  against  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Rohillas 
(the  first  had  been  subdued  by  Warren  Hastings)  and  Sir 
Robert  Abercromby’s  tactics  as  military  commander  in 
connection  therewith  are  dealt  with  in  a  letter  by  Hastings’s 
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successor  in  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India — Lord 
Cornwallis.  The  communication  is  dated  “  London, 
Jany.  24th,  1796,”  and  is  addressed  to  “Dear  Scott,” 
who  appears  to  have  been  serving  with  the  British  forces 
in  India.  Cornwallis  begins  by  saying  : — 

Altho’  the  Rohilla  contest  was  attended  with  some  disagreeable  con¬ 
sequences,  yet  I  think  the  termination  of  it  was  wise  and  advantageous 
to  the  (East  India)  Company’s  interests,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  my  in¬ 
formation  has  gone,  it  has  in  general  been  esteemed  so  in  this  Country, 
where  Sir  R.  Abercromby's  conduct  has  been  in  general  approved.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  Military  men  that  if,  instead  of  marching 
in  line  in  a  plain,  with  both  his  flanks  exposed,  to  attack  the  center 
(sjc)  of  the  enemy’s  army,  which  was  so  much  more  numerous  than  his 
own,  and  which  is  certainly  a  very  hazardous  measure,  he  had  moved 
very  early  in  the  morning  in  one  or  more  columns,  and  by  a  circuitous 
march  had  brought  his  whole  force  on  one  of  the  enemy’s  flanks,  he 
would  have  gained  a  more  decisive  and  a  cheaper  victory.  I  know  that 
all  this  must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  I  mention  it  only  to  yourself, 
who  were  on  the  spot,  and  who  are  capable  of  reflecting  on  these  matters 
and  of  turning  them  to  your  own  future  advantage. 

The  “  disagreeable  consequences  ”  to  which  Cornwallis 
refers  was  the  mutiny  of  the  East  India  Company’s  officers 
in  Bengal,  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1795,  and  was  chiefly  caused  by  their  being  regarded  as 
inferior  to  the  King’s  officers,  who  secured  all  the  staff 
appointments.  Matters  became  so  threatening  that  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  writing  of  this  letter  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  sworn  in  for  the  second  time  as  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief.  But  Abercromby’s 
tact  and  good  temper,  together  with  certain  concessions  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  brought  peace,  and  it  was  not  found 
necessary  for  Cornwallis  to  leave  England. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  Cornwallis  alludes  to  Aber¬ 
cromby’s  impending  return  from  India  owing  to  the  state 
of  his  eyesight,  and  mentions  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by 
General  Clarke,  “  whom  you  will  find  to  be  a  very  good 
man,  and  who  will  arrive  with  every  prepossession  in  your 
favour.”  This  was  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  who  rose  to  be  a 
Field-Marshal.  Clarke  reached  Bengal  in  April,  1797, 
where  he  served  as  Presidency  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Senior  Member  of  the  Council.  Cornwallis  ends  his 
letter  thus : — 


.Ml 
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The  military  arrangement  (?)  is  now  going  out,  and  you  will  easily 
see  that  it  has  not  been  detailed  by  the  pen  of  a  soldier.  But  on  the 
whole  it  certainly  gives  very  substantial  benefits  to  the  Company’s  ofihcers, 
and  will  therefore,  I  hope,  put  an  end  to  that  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
spirit  which  has  prevailed  so  long  in  Bengal. 


V 

The  reasons  for  Canning’s  resignation  in  1820  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  that  stalwart  Whig,  the  third  Lord  Holland,  in 
an  epistle  written  from  Old  Burlington  Street  on  December 
2ist,  1820,  to  a  correspondent  now  unknown.  Having 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Liverpool  Ministry  was  highly 
unpopular,  and  that  if  the  Opposition  were  “  well- 
directed  ”  it  would  “  accomplish  a  change  of  councils,”  his 
Lordship  proceeds : — 

Mr.  Canning’s  resignation  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  speculations.  If 
one  were  to  judge  of  his  intentions  by  the  language  of  some  of  his  parti- 
zans  not  in  office,  we  should  pronounce  his  separation  with  his  colleagues 
an  act  of  positive  hostility,  but  the  silence  of  himself  and  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  hitherto,  and  the  uncontradicted  assertion  of  the  Courier 
that  he  is  going  abroad,  seem  to  favour  the  conjecture  that  he  goes  out  to 
save  his  own  honour  only,  and  without  any  intention  or  even  wish  to 
disturb  his  former  colleagues.  All,  however,  on  this  point  is  at  yet  con¬ 
jecture  and  speculation,  and  you  know  as  much  of  it  at  a  distance  as 
we  do  on  the  spot.  When  his  successor  is  named  the  consequences  of 
his  resignation  may  be  guessed  at  with  more  certainty.  His  friends  would 
unquestionably  consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Peel  as  decided  hostility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Canning  resigned  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  was  that  the  state  of  his  health  precluded  him 
from  attending  to  his  duties  in -Parliament.  Secondly, 
he  felt  he  could  not  be  a  party  even  to  the  unobjectionable 
measures  which  the  Government  had  still  to  carry  out  in 
connection  with  the  affair  of  Queen  Caroline,  because 
hitherto  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Her  Majesty. 

When  Lord  Durham  was  rising  into  fame,  and  some 
years  before  he  addressed  his  epoch-making  Report  on 
the  affairs  of  Canada  to  the  Colonial  Office,  an  article 
appeared  in  Taifs  Edinburgh  Magazine  (October,  1833), 
in  which  the  writer  stated  that  Lord  Durham  had  been 
the  victim  of  “  that  licensed  swindling,  which  is  one  of  the 
unenviable  privileges  of  high  life,”  and  that  his  Lordship 
was  known  “  to  have  owed  large  sums  to  a  Royal  High- 
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ness  who,  a  few  years  since,  escaped  from  his  creditors  to 
the  grave.”  The  letter  I  have  unearthed  is  a  reply  from 
Lord  Durham,  dated  Lambton  Castle,  October  4th,  1833, 
It  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  your  notice  of  my  political  conduct¬ 
or  even  of  your  speculations  as  to  the  motives  by  which  you  assume 
that  it  has  been  influenced — however  much  I  may  lament  the  existence 
of  some  unfavourable  impressions  in  your  mind.  But  I  cannot  permit 
a  calumny  affecting  my  private  character  to  pass  uncontradicted  .... 
I  never  had  any  pecuniary  transactions,  even  to  the  amount  of  a  single 
shilling,  with  the  illustrious  Duke,  to  whom  you  allude — nor  have  I 
ever  been  the  victim  of  “  licensed  swindling  ”  on  the  part  of  any  in¬ 
dividuals  of  either  high  or  low  station  in  society. 

The  next  letter  exhibits  Daniel  O’Connell  at  the  height 
of  his  influence.  In  December,  1834,  Peel  came  into 
office,  and  in  the  new  Parliament  O’Connell  held  the 
balance  of  power,  Whigs  and  Tories  being  almost  equal. 
His  popularity,  already  high  in  Ireland,  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  the  English 
Municipal  Corporations  Bill.  Having  become  a  hero  with 
the  people,  O’Connell,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  toured  the 
countrv  in  order  to  stimulate  agitation  against  the  House 
of  Lords.  Among  the  places  he  was  invited  to  visit  was 
Edinburgh,  and  on  August  18th  he  wrote  to  James 
Aytoun  a  letter  of  cordial  acceptance.  After  a  graceful 
reference  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Scottish  people  with  the 
sufferings  and  oppressions  of  “  the  loved  green  Isle  of  my 
birth — that  land  on  which  God  has  bestowed  every  bless 
ing  and  man  has  inflicted  every  curse,”  O’Connell 
expresses  the  hope  that 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  combined  exertions  of  the  friends 
of  rational  liberty  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  will  succeed  in 
destroying  the  principle  of  misrule  in  Ireland,  and  in  giving  to  her 
now  wretched  population  a  participation  in  British  rights  and  in  British 
prosperity.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  impedi¬ 
ments  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  amelioration  of  our  institutions  by 
a  factious  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  ....  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
say  that  liberty  is  an  empty  name  and  constitutional  rights  are  vile 
delusions  if  any  two  hundred  men  ....  can  prevent  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  social  system  and  continue  every  abuse.  If  this  power 
shall  remain  in  any  irresponsible  body  of  men — free  from  any  direct  or 
eihcacious  control  of  public  opinion,  we  may  as  well  write  ourselves  down 
Slaves  at  once  as  bear  about  us  the  mockery  of  political  rights. 
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VI 

Though  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  until  1846,  a  motion  for  their  abolition  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  twelve  years 
before  by  Joseph  Hume,  the  Radical  politician.  The 
Grey  Ministry  was  divided  on  the  question,  but  Sir  James 
Graham,  as  spokesman  of  the  Government,  opposed  the 
motion  in-  a  speech  that  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  actual  question.  In  the  following  letter,  dated  March 
8lh,  1834,  and  written  to  Colin  Dunlop,  of  Glasgow, 
Hume  gives  his  impressions  of  the  debate  : — 

Altho’  the  overwhelming  majority  of  2  to  i  has  for  the  present 
settled  the  Com  Law  question,  you  will  see  that  the  argument  and  the 
justice  were  entirely  with  us.  It  is  very  lamentable  to  think  that  the 
Reformed  House  contains  so  much  of  the  Aristocratic  leaven  &  so 
little  honesty  or  firmness  in  the  few  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  think 
with  us.  No  Ministers  ever  made  a  weaker  show  than  yesterday  when 
they  approved  by  their  speeches  of  the  change,  but  by  their  votes  & 
influence  went  against  me. 

Hume  then  deals  faithfully  with  Graham,  who  “  fairly 
put  forward  the  principle  on  which  the  people  are  to  view 
the  Landed  Aristocracy.” 

He  says  that  they  must  be  kept  up ;  but,  being  landed  with  family 
settlements,  mortgages,  and  debts,  they  will  be  ruined  (unless  they 
have  the  protection  of  these  Corn  Laws  to  keep  up  prices  and  rents 
that  they  may  pay  their  way  .  .  .  The  cheers  with  which  that  doctrine 
was  received  would  really  have  surprised  you  in  a  Reformed  Parlia¬ 
ment  ....  It  was  understood  that  Lord  Grey  had  been  writing  letters 
to  the  members  of  Parl^  to  attend  &  vote  agt  my  motion — 
so  Lord  Darlington  was  understood  to  state.  Yet  Lord  Howick,  Sir  Geo. 
Grey,  the  nephew,  Chas.  Wood,  the  son-in-law,  &  Mr.  Elliot,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Lord  Grey,  voted  with  me. 

Hume,  however,  is  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  “  I  shall  pre¬ 
sume  on  all  fit  occasions  and  by  every  means  in  my  power 
to  enlighten  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
suffering  by  these  laws ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  speech 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  if  properly  taken  to  pieces,  will 
have  a  good  effect  in  enlisting  converts.” 

The  collection  also  contains  letters  written  by  the  two 
chief  spokesmen  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League — Cobden 
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and  Bright.  In  1840  the  League  was  making  good  pro¬ 
gress  in  England,  and  Cobden  was  anxious  to  extend  its 
operations  to  Scotland.  Writing  on  January  i8th  to 
John  Hill  Burton,  the  historian,  he  suggests  a  gathering 
in  Glasgow,  to  which  “  Manchester  would  send  a  strong 
deputation,”  including  himself.  “  Such  a  meeting  would 
doubtless  serve  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  the  Scottish 
mind,  and  rouse  Glasgow  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the 
centre  of  agitation  upon  the  Corn  question  for  West 
Scotland.”  In  another  letter  to  Duncan  McLaren,  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  dated  October  7th,  1853,  Cobden 
writes  : 

You  need  not  fear  my  attacking  too  roughly  the  combativeness  oi 
your  countrymen.  I  know  what  it  leads  to.  When  my  friend  H.  Ash¬ 
worth  accompanied  Bright  and  me  on  a  free  trade  mission  to  Scotland 
in  1844,  we  held  a  great  meeting  at  Haddington  in  the  Church — and  there. 
in  that  temple  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  our  friend  was  hissed,  because  he 
spoke  rather  strongly  against  the  prevailing  military  hero-worship!  So 
you  may  be  sure  I  shall  be  cautious.  But  I  suppose  your  countrymen 
would  suspect  me  of  irony  if  I  w’ere  to  assert  to  their  beards  that  they 
were  more  peaceable  than  their  English  neighbours — or  more  sober! 

Lord  Provost  McLaren  also  was  the  recipient  of  a  letter 
from  John  Bright  (a  relative),  written  from  Rochdale  on 
December  17th,  1851.  Bright  mentions  having  received 
a  discouraging  letter  from  Mr.  Hastie,  M.P.,  from  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  adds :  “  Amongst  other  indifferent  or  objecting 
people  are  not  a  few  who  don’t  like  what  emanates  from 
the  Manchester  School !  It  is  a  pity  the  Glasgow  School 
does  not  offer  something  that  is  as  good,  or  better.” 

VII 

Here  is  a  racy  letter  of  Robert  Owen  when  he  was 
working  at  high  pressure  to  promote  the  co-operative 
movement  and  those  “  Socialist  congresses,”  of  which 
there  were  fourteen  between  1835  and  1846.  On  January 
2 1  St,  1840,  the  propagandist  wrote  from  London  to  a 
correspondent  in  the  provinces  : 

On  my  travels  I  rec<i  yr  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  &  from  that 
time  to  this  have  been  from  early  to  late  daily,  incessantly  occupied 
in  pushing  on  with  vigor  our  great  and  glorious  cause.  I  ha-ve  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  it  is  making  what  the  old  world  would  call 
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a  miraculous  progress  in  very  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  east,  west, 
north,  south.  There  as  well  as  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  the  battle 
rages.  In  various  parts  of  London  there  are  lectures  almost  every 
night  for  ...  .  Socialism  ....  Our  opponents  are  bringing  forward  all 
their  power  &  energies  against  us,  but  to  their  surprise  they  discover 
from  some  cause  which  they  cannot  comprehend  that  they  are  powerless. 

One  of  Owen’s  antagonists  was  that  Lord  Winchelsea  who 
sturdily  opposed  all  Whig  measures  and  fought  a  duel 
with  Wellington  over  Catholic  emancipation.  Owen  there¬ 
fore  adds,  for  the  benefit  of  his  correspondent:  “You 
would  see  the  attack  upon  us,  and  myself  in  particular, 
made  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Winchelsea,  and 
perhaps  my  reply  to  him  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and 
other  papers.”  Further,  Owen  is  sending  his  correspon 
dent  “  a  printed  copy  of  the  authentic  outline  of  the 
rational  system  of  society  ” — an  outline  which  will  meet 
the  views  of  “  all  rational  minds.”  The  reference  doubtless 
is  to  Owen’s  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,  which  was 
appearing  in  parts  at  this  time,  and  which  contains  the 
fullest  statement  of  his  doctrines.  But  the  flowing  tide 
was  not,  as  Owen  supposed,  wholly  with  him.  There  was 
at  least  one  failure,  as  we  learn  from  the  following 
announcement :  — 

The  Social  Reformer,  which  was  to  advocate  our  principles  to  the 
extent  I  thought  would  be  most  beneficial  for  our  cause,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  all  costs  for  ten  weeks,  provided  I  could  obtain  subscriptions  to 
the  extent  of  one  hundred  pounds  ....  died  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
number. 

In  a  postscript  Owen  sketches  an  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  : — 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  most  important  intelligence.  I  have 
matured  superior  plans  for  Home  Colonies  that  must  bring  over  all 
parties  to  our  practical  views.  The  results  are  to  those  who  know  some¬ 
thing  of  extended  combinations  and  unity  almost  incredible,  for  £ii 
per  year,  or  for  a  family  of  five — the  two  parents  and  three  children, 
and  more  or  less  in  proportion,  I  can  give  advantages  in  dwelling,  food, 
clothes,  &  education  that  cannot  now  be  obtained  by  the  working 
classes  for  any  sum,  &  for  annuitants  at  /50  a  year  each  advantages 
that  families  cannot  now  possess  for  a  thousand  a  year — and  no  mistake. 

VIII 

The  final  letter  is  from  the  pen  of  that  picturesque 
figure  Sir  James  Brooke  (Rajah  of  Sarawak),  and  was 
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written  shortly  before  his  visit  to  England  in  1847,  when 
he  met  with  such  a  cordial  reception  from  all  classes  of 
the  people.  Queen  Victoria  entertained  him  at  Windsor; 
London  presented  him  with  its  freedom;  and  Oxford 
University  conferred  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  The  Rajah’s 
letter  is  dated  Government  House,  Singapore,  May  ist, 
1847.  It  begins:  “My  dear  Maurice,”  and  declares  his 
intention  of  returning  home  “  by  the  packet  which  leaves 
this  next  July,” 

The  thought  [i.e.,  of  revisiting  England)  once  allowed  to  enter  my  head 
grows  daily  in  intensity,  and  I  shall  be  sorely  disappointed  should  any 
very  important  event  occur  to  prevent  me.  My  health  will  be  benefited 
by  the  change.  I  may  get  matters  posted  on  a  little  faster  than  they 
have  been.  I  shall  see  my  friends,  renew  old  associations,  and  unite  a 
thousand  fine  links  of  affection  or  habit  which  are  separated  by  long 
absence.  My  friends  urge  me  to  return — my  own  wishes  point  that  way, 
and  I  see  no  danger  to  Sarawak  from  following  their  prompting — so  come 
I  will  unless  some  big  reason  prevents  me. 

The  Rajah  then  states  that  he  is  concluding  “a  definitive 
treaty  with  the  Sultan,”  and  that  he  has  “  dispatched  the 
Netnises  steamer  to  look  for  a  large  fleet  of  Pirates 
cruising  not  far  from  this.”  But  in  another  week  he  hopes 
his  labours  will  be  ended,  the  steamer  returned,  and  him¬ 
self  on  the  way  to  Saraw'ak.  The  Rajah  adds  that  he  has 
been  very  comfortable  at  Singapore.  “  I  am  living  here 
most  luxuriously  and  comfortably  with  the  Governor, 
Colonel  Butterw'orth.  I  find  a  little  luxury  of  bed  and 
board  does  not  disagree  with  my  constitution.”  The  letter 
concludes  : — 

My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Maurice  and  my  “  tabre  ”  (which  is  a 
Malay  word)  to  the  younger  ones.  I  hope  Old  Carlo  is  still  pointing 
at  the  w  hite  stone,  and  that  ....  the  black  dog  (is)  ready  to  play  his 
pranks  for  Mr.  Thomas’s  satisfaction — or,  if  they  be  gone  to  their  rest, 
some  descendants  or  l.kenesses  both  of  the  keeper  and  his  dog.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  dear  Maurice,  and  believe  me  in  haste,  brought  on  by  laziness, 
your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  J.  Brooke. 

This  is  the  kind  of  letter  one  w’ould  expect  from  the 
first  Rajah  of  Sarawak — the  man  who  inspired  his  native 
subjects  with  affection,  and  who  told  Queen  Victoria  that 
he  found  it  easier  to  govern  thirty  thousand  wild  Borneans 
than  to  manage  a  dozen  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY 


By  “  Augur  ” 

It  happened  in  1923.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  historical  perspective  it  may  have  been 
a  century  back,  for  it  was  the  time  of  the  Ruhr  occupation 
by  the  French  and  Belgians,  a  business  which  to-day  has 
ceased  to  be  a  reality.  M,  Poincare  was  discussing  one 
morning  the  international  situation  with  a  few  people  in  his 
study  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay ;  the  German  Separatist  move¬ 
ment,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  it,  was  then  in  full 
swing,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  Reich 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  storm  and  would  be 
transformed  into  a  federation  of  republics,  allied  with 
France.  Those  who  were  present  at  this  conversation 
certainly  have  not  forgotten  it.  We  refer  to  it  as  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  the  way  in  which  events,  more  often  than 
we  are  ready  to  confess,  giv^e  the  lie  to  human  speculation. 
The  Separatist  movement  came  to  nothing,  and  to-day  we 
are  surprised  at  anybody  having  been  able  to  take  it 
seriously,  much  more  to  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
its  influencing  the  fate  of  the  German  State.  Instead  of 
a  French  hegemony  in  Europe,  we  see  Germany  and 
France  side  by  side  as  equal  nations,  discussing  not  the 
consolidation  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
but  the  liquidation  of  some  of  the  most  important  among 
them. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  conference, 
which  is  about  to  meet  to  settle  the  question  of  German 
reparations,  of  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  and 
several  other  problems  created  by  the  execution  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  will  be  concerned  with  the 
abolishment  of  the  situation  created  after  the  War  by  the 
document  mentioned.  For  the  acceptance  of  the  Young 
Plan  for  reparation  payments  instead  of  the  Dawes 
schedule  in  force  at  present,  coupled  with  the  withdrawal 
not  only  of  the  troops  occupying  the  German  provinces  on 
the  Rhine,  but  also  of  all  form  of  financial  control  by  the 
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Allies,  certainly  is  intended  to  bring  about  a  radical  change 
in  the  relationship  of  Germany  with  the  conquerors  of 
1918.  In  lieu  of  an  active  control  by  Allied  agents  sup¬ 
ported  by  British,  French  and  Belgian  bayonets  in  the 
Rhineland,  there  is  to  be  complete  reliance  in  the  good 
faith  of  Germany  as  a  voluntary  signatory  of  the  new 
arrangement.  The  process  which  started  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Germany  as  a  full  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  now  to  be  completed  by  the  cancellation  of  all 
measures  contrary  to  the  status  of  Germany  as  an  equal 
nation  among  equals. 

Returning  to  our  parallel  with  1923,  we  must  admit 
that  the  most  wonderful  change  of  all  which  has  taken 
place  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  French  themselves.  In 

August,  1928,  when  Herr  Stresemann  came  to  Paris 

to  sign  the  Kellogg  Pact,  M.  Poincare  told  him  that 

the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  was  linked  up  with 
the  question  of  reparations  alone.  Here  we  see  how 
far  the  French  mind  has  travelled  from  the  original  con¬ 
ception  of  the  occupation  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  France.  In  July  of  this  year,  after  the  meeting  in 
Madrid  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  M.  Poin¬ 
care  saw  Herr  Stresemann  again  on  the  latter’s  passing 
through  Paris  on  his  way  back  to  Berlin.  On  this 

occasion  the  statesmen  amicably  discussed  the  agenda  of 
the  coming  conference,  and  it  w’as  agreed  that  Herr 
Stresemann  should  take  steps  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
other  Powers  interested  on  the  question  of  the  meeting 
place.  In  1923  the  idea  of  the  French  entrusting  a  Ger¬ 
man  Minister  with  such  a  mission  would  have  been  pre¬ 
posterous,  and  this,  too,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
whole  situation  has  changed  in  the  sense  of  producing  an 
atmosphere  of  goodwill.  In  this  particular  case,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  German  Government  was  placed  in  a  difficult 
position  towards  M.  Poincare  by  the  simultaneous  arrival 
of  the  British  proposal  that  the  conference  should  take 
place  in  London.  Between  two  fires  Herr  Stresemann 
was  embarrassed  and  tried  to  keep  the  balance  by  declaring 
in  London  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  British  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  in  Paris  that  he  would  side  with  the  majority 
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of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
he  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  M.  Poincare  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  actively  opposing  the  French  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  remarked  this  German 
solicitude  not  to  offend  Paris.  This  solicitude  is  never 
lost  sight  of  in  spite  of  the  great  temptation  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  kindlier  disposition  towards  the  Germans  of 
the  party  at  present  in  power  in  Great  Britain.  All  this  is 
to  the  good,  because  we  have  to  remember  that  in  the  com¬ 
ing  settlement  France,  as  the  principal  creditor  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  as  the  Power  principally  interested  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  occupation,  must  take  the  leading  part  in  the  coming 
negotiations.  This  point  has  been  well  understood  by  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  during  his  whole  term  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Henderson, 
acting  in  close  co-operation  with  his  chief,  Mr. 
MacDonald,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  spite  of  electorai 
promises  and  of  natural  inclination,  clearly  takes  the  same 
line.  A  realisation  of  this  dictates  among  others  the  British 
attitude  towards  the  question  of  a  separate  evacuation  of 
the  occupied  territories,  that  is,  of  the  British  troops 
leaving  whilst  the  French  remain. 

The  public  should  be  told  that  the  political  settlement 
between  F" ranee  and  Germany,  if  busybodies  and  trouble- 
mongers  do  not  intervene,  is  made  easier  by  the  existence 
of  a  healthy  understanding  on  financial  and  especially  on 
economic  lines,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  power¬ 
ful  steel  Cartel  and  of  other  international  syndicates,  like 
the  one  for  the  potash  industry,  et  cetera.  The  community 
of  essential  material  interests  thus  created  has  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  producing  in  France  a  detente  of  the 
spirit  of  distrust  of  Germany,  the  existence  of  w'hich  until 
now  has  defeated  several  w^ell-laid  plans  to  bring  about  an 
international  agreement  in  Europe.  For  this  again  should 
be  made  clear :  that  the  final  settlement  of  Europe  is  im¬ 
possible  without  French  participation.  By  her  geographi¬ 
cal  position,  by  the  fact  of  her  military  predominance,  and 
by  her  economic  power,  France  has  attained  a  position 
which  makes  her  participation  inevitable  in  any  practical 
measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  our  continent. 
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It  would  be,  therefore,  futile,  as  some  short-sighted  people 
in  this  country  suggest,  to  have  an  Anglo-German  agree¬ 
ment  without  the  French  being  a  party  to  it.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  as  before,  the  Anglo-French  entente  remains 
the  corner-stone  of  constructive  politics  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  For,  apart  from  other  arguments,  let  us  always 
remember  the  wise  words  of  one  of  Britain’s  most  experi¬ 
enced  diplomats,  about  the  power  of  French  diplomacy 
to  sabotage  any  agreement  made  against  its  will  or  without 
its  participation  in  the  negotiations.  Mr.  MacDonald  was 
right  when,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  diplomatic  relations 
after  he  had  taken  power,  he  sent  a  message  of  goodwill  to 
M.  Briand  expressing  the  hope  of  being  able  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  common  cause. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  an  entente  with  France,  a  need 
so  pressing  that  no  British  Government,  whatever  its 
colouring,  can  escape  from  it,  it  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
that  the  new  regime  at  the  Foreign  Office  seems  to  have 
brought  back  a  return  to  the  policy  of  endless  pinpricking 
to  which  we  were  accustomed  during  the  term  in  office  of 
Lord  Curzon,  who  seemed  to  take  particular  delight  in  pro¬ 
voking  M.  Poincare  to  fury  by  well-thought  notes  full  of 
splendid  arguing,  but  which  carried  us  not  a  step  nearer 
to  a  peaceful  solution,  as  some  of  us  still  remember.  Mr. 
MacDonald,  when  he  took  power  in  1924,  wrote  to  Paris 
that  famous  letter  in  which  he  offered  more  human  rela¬ 
tions.  The  result  was  the  great  success  of  the  London 
Conference  which  gave  birth  to  the  Dawes  Plan  for  Ger¬ 
man  reparations.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  acted  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  this  “subserviency”  to  France,  as  his 
political  opponents  chose  to  describe  Sir  Austen’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  understand  the  French  point  of  view,  resulted 
in  the  signing  of  the  Locarno  Treaties,  which  since  the 
War  still  remain  the  greatest  political  achievement  in  the 
international  affairs  of  Europe.  We  do  not  know  if  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Snowden’s  trenchant  dislike  for 
the  Latin  mind,  or  if  it  is  for  some  other  reason  equally 
unauthorised,  but  a  note  has  crept  into  the  relations  of 
London  with  Paris  which  jars  upon  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  more  suave  expressions  during  the  preceding 
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regime.  M.  Poincare  is  not  an  angel  by  far,  and  his  temper 
has  been  sorely  tried  by  the  reference  in  an  article  ascribed 
to  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  which  allusion  was  made 
to  the  unfair  treatment  of  Lorraine.  Now,  if  M.  Poincare 
has  an  idee  fixe,  it  is  that  of  the  holiness  of  the  ties  which 
link  the  redeemed  provinces  with  Mother  France,  and  to 
allude  even  to  the  possibility  of  any  weakening  of  these 
ties  sounds  to  his  ears  like  an  unpardonable  sacrilege. 

Nevertheless  we  are  certain  that  the  principles  governing 
the  foreign  politics  of  both  countries  are  sufficiently  vital 
to  outweigh  any  mistake  which  is  or  may  be  made  in  the 
choice  of  the  method  by  the  parties  to  put  forward  their 
respective  views.  Before  the  year  is  out  we  shall  witness 
a  new  agreement,  which,  by  sweeping  away  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  Allied  control  over  Germany,  will  serve 
finally  to  reinstate  the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations  of  Europe.  Thus  will  come  to  an  end  a  phase 
in  Franco-German  relations.  The  settlement  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Rhine  will  leave  Western  Europe 
singularly  free  from  serious  political  problems.  France 
and  Germany,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  other  nations, 
will  be  able  to  move  forward  in  a  peaceful  collaboration. 
But  this  pleasing  prospect  may  be  delayed  or  obscured 
and  the  brilliant  possibilities  thus  offered  may  be  thrown 
away  if  the  Germans,  freed  of  anxiety  in  the  West,  think 
the  moment  suitable  in  earnest  to  start  an  aggressive  policy 
against  Poland  and  the  Central  European  States.  The 
French,  who  to-day  are  tired  of  politics  and  especially  of 
all  international  complications  in  which  they  may  have  to 
intervene  as  a  Great  Power,  will  again  be  full  of  anxiety 
and,  as  usually  happens  with  peaceable  people,  will 
re-enter  the  fray  with  all  the  greater  display  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  It  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of  Europe  that  the 
Germans  should  be  given  to  understand  in  time  that 
privileges  in  the  West  do  not  include  an  encouragement  to 
begin  trouble  anew  in  the  East. 
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By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

On  the  surface,  events  in  the  relations  between  England 
and  America  have  moved  with  startling  rapidity  since  the 
new  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
Mr.  Charles  Gates  Dawes,  landed  in  England  on  June 
14th.  Mr.  Dawes’  somewhat  spectacular  jump  to 
Scotland  to  see  Mr.  MacDonald,  his  straightforward 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
a  few  days  later,  and  the  simultaneous  agreement  in 
principle  with  this  policy  by  the  head  of  the  British 
Government :  these  left  the  world  rather  breathless  and 
wondering  whether  the  vital  questions  over  which  their 
national  Governments  have  laboured  so  long  were  not 
going  to  be  disposed  of  with  ease  and  simplicity. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  lull,  and  slowly  but  surely 
the  old  difficulties  and  stumbling  blocks,  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  all  previous  efforts  to  remove  them,  began  to  re¬ 
appear  in  all  their  menacing  reality.  Again  we  have  the 
talk  of  “  naval  parity,”  “  the  freedom  of  the  seas,” 
economic  and  financial  differences  and  jealousies,  and  the 
declared  intention  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
adhere  to  its  traditional  policy  of  refraining  from  making 
any  agreement  with  another  Government  which  savours  of 
a  dual  alliance.  This  last-named  inhibition  is  the  one 
strong  and  persistent  thread  upon  which  has  been  strung 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  many  Administrations  of  the  most  varied  political 
complexion.  Whatever  may  be  European  or  even 
incidental  American  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  wisdom  of 
maintaining  this  principle,  it  must  be  accepted  as  still 
dominating  the  situation.  Every  effort  made  in  the  past  to 
modify  or  weaken  its  hold  has  failed;  ignominiously,  in 
many  instances. 

There  is  every  reason  why  complete  accord  upon  all 
the  larger  issues  of  international  intercourse  should  and 
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can  be  reached  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  two  countries,  in  a  discussion 
of  mutual  interests,  should  ever  reach  a  point  where  there 
was  any  danger  of  a  serious  break,  to  say  nothing  of  armed 
conflict.  The  American  Ambassador,  in  his  speech  on 
June  1 8th,  suggested  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  come  together  to  discuss 
international  relations  unhampered  by  the  presence  of 
experts.  In  other  words,  statesmen,  governed  by  humani¬ 
tarian  and  common-sense  motives,  should  make  the  final 
decisions,  ignoring,  if  necessary,  at  least  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  technicians. 

As  to  the  vexed  question  of  “  naval  parity,”  there  is  no 
such  thing  possible  as  an  actual  naval  parity  between  two 
great  nations.  Given  ship  for  ship,  gun  for  gun,  and  man 
for  man,  one  nation  would  always  be  stronger  than  the 
other.  Supremacy  in  such  a  case  would  come  from  disci¬ 
pline,  marksmanship,  training,  necessary  distribution  of 
strength,  naval  bases  and  resources  for  supplies.  No 
“yard  stick”  yet  devised  can  measure  all  navies  alike. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  allowing  that  there  is  no  great 
discrepancy,  the  question  of  naval  parity  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  can  be  regarded  as  unim¬ 
portant.  If  the  intelligence,  the  goodwill,  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  two  peoples  cannot  prevail,  then  the 
case  is  hopeless,  and  all  technical  precautionary  measures 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Of  far  greater  importance  than  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the  instruments 
of  war  is  a  discussion  and  final  conclusions  as  to  the 
principles  which  shall  govern  both  countries  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  between  themselves,  and  their  conduct 
in  case  either  of  them  is  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  a 
third  party.  In  fact,  the  “  third  party  risk”  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  a  possible  disagreement  between  the  two 
principals,  however  serious  that  may  appear  to  be. 

Here  enters  that  “  skeleton  in  the  closet  ”  in  Anglo- 
American  relations,  the  question  as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  usually  referred  to  under 
that  misleading  caption,  “  the  freedom  of  the  seas.” 
Nothing  is  impossible,  but  it  is  surely  beyond  the  bounds  of 
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probability  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should 
go  to  war  against  each  other  within  the  life  of  the  present 
younger  generation.  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  yet  not  en¬ 
tirely  improbable,  that  either  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  may  become  involved  in  armed  conflict  with  some 
other  country.  The  moment  this  arrives  the  spectre  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  will  raise  its  head,  and  to  what  this  might 
lead  is  indicated  in  the  experiences  of  both  countries 
during  the  recent  War.  It  was  this  question,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  which  kept  the  United  States  out  of  the 
War  for  so  long.  It  was  this  that  led  to  the  severity  of 
the  submarine  warfare,  and  in  the  end  it  was  a  phase  of 
this  same  question  which  finally  brought  the  United  States 
into  the  War. 

At  one  time  it  was  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  “rule 
the  waves  ”  single-handed.  No  one  will  claim  that  this 
is  now  possible.  But,  as  with  many  other  conceptions 
inspired  by  nationalism,  the  passage  of  time  and  recent 
violent  changes  in  world  conditions  have  made  necessary 
a  revision  of  policy.  No  country  can  now  stand  alone 
against  the  world.  To  rule  the  waves  is  now  a  matter 
for  a  coalition  government,  for  all  nations  are  now  in  a 
minority.  A  general  agreement  that  war  should  be  out¬ 
lawed  such  as  has  now  been  accepted,  and  complete  and 
heartfelt  co-operation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain  would  guarantee 
stability  for  the  last-named  accomplishment,  and  would  set 
the  seal  of  truth  and  finality  upon  the  pact  for  peace. 

A  new  President  sits  in  the  White  House  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  a  man  who  is  more  familiar  with  foreign  affairs  than 
any  President  ever  elected  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
chosen  to  send  as  Ambassador  to  England  a  man  who  is 
identified  with  the  making  of  the  financial  “  peace  pact  ” 
which  bears  his  name,  which  was  the  first  great  step  taken 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  War.  The  Dawes  Plan 
came  into  being  when  Mr.  MacDonald  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  and  M.  Herriot  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France.  The  experts  worked  out  their  complicated 
problem,  and  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  aided  in  no  slight 
degree  by  the  American  Ambassadors  stationed  in  the 
countries  principally  affected,  gave  it  life.  Had  re- 
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actionary  political  forces  been  in  power  in  England  and 
France  at  that  time  perhaps  their  task  might  never  have 
been  accomplished. 

The  setting  of  the  stage  at  the  present  time  is  more  or 
less  familiar.  Again  we  have  an  internationally  minded 
Government  in  power  in  Great  Britain.  The  experts  who 
devised  the  dry  details  of  the  Dawes  Plan  have  evolved  a 
new  scheme  to  meet  conditions  which  have  arisen  since 
1924.  Again  this  child  of  their  wisdom  will  be  presented 
to  a  Labour  Government  in  England,  and  to  a  French 
Government  with  Socialist  leanings.  The  attendant 
nurses,  without  power  but  with  great  experience,  will  be 
the  American  Ambassadors  to  the  principal  countries  con¬ 
cerned  with  stability  in  Europe.  The  United  States  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  German  reparations  question  in 
its  many  ramifications.  Having  sent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  Europe  to  assist  in  reconstruction,  the  lenders 
of  this  money  have  as  their  only  real  security  the  peace 
and  progress  of  that  section  of  the  world.  They  will  not 
be  represented  by  a  signature  in  the  final  reparations  agree¬ 
ment,  but  its  successful  outcome  is  of  vital  importance 
to  their  peace  of  mind,  their  hopes  for  mankind,  and  their 
pockets.  With  this  new  reparations  agreement  coming  up 
for  consideration,  and  the  proposed  reduction  of  armament 
well  to  the  fore  in  all  international  discussions,  it  is  indeed 
a  crowded  hour  in  the  diplomatic  world  and  one  of  tre¬ 
mendous  significance  to  all. 

Without  being  pessimistic  as  to  the  final  outcome  of 
current  agitation  and  the  apparently  rapid  progress  that 
is  being  made,  it  is  advisable  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
to  those  who  expect  immediate  conclusions.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  knowledge  and  high  purpose  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
speaking  and  acting  through  the  dynamic  personality  of 
his  Ambassador,  Mr.  Dawes;  and  notwithstanding  the 
laudable  ambition  of  the  present  British  Government  to 
mark  its  accession  to  power  by  such  tremendous  accom¬ 
plishments  as  an  Anglo-American  agreement,  a  world¬ 
wide  disarmament  compact,  and  a  final  settlement  of  the 
financial  controversies  incident  to  the  War,  there  is  still  a 
long  and  difficult  road  to  be  travelled. 

Mr.  Dawes  quite  naturally  deprecates  the  apparently 
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sensational  features  of  his  appearance  upon  the  European 
stage.  He  is  a  man  of  quick  intelligence  and  of  wide 
experience  in  public  and  financial  affairs.  He  knows  that 
things  do  not  go  with  such  a  rush  as  might  be  expected  by 
the  uninitiated  from  the  rapid  succession  of  events  in  the 
first  week  after  his  arrival  in  England.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  come  to 
some  arrangement,  to  an  actual  compact  for  further  naval 
limitation.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Dawes  that  the 
completion  of  the  experts’  reports  upon  German  repara¬ 
tions  is  only  the  first  step,  however  important  that  step 
may  be,  towards  an  acceptance  by  the  nations  concerned 
of  a  financial  plan  to  succeed  the  agreement  which  has 
w'orked  with  considerable  success  for  the  past  four  years. 
If  the  matter  rested  upon  finance  alone  the  difficulties 
might  not  be  great.  But  after  the  experts  have  done  their 
work  the  politicians  enter  the  field  in  the  effort  to  agree 
upon  the  many  other  matters  which  are  inextricably  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  same  settlement.  In  the  matter  of  a  naval 
agreement  even  the  “  yard-stick  ”  has  not  yet  been 
exhibited  or  applied  to  the  measurement  of  navies.  This 
does  not  mean  that  desired  results  are  not  to  be  antici¬ 
pated.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  all  of  these  matters 
must  be  handled  with  tireless  patience,  optimism,  and  the  ■ 
best  of  goodwill  to  bring  full  fruition  to  the  vast  labours 
already  performed. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  shattered  economic  system  of  the 
world  is  being  restored  to  its  pre-War  strength  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  operation.  Slowly  but  surely  humanity  is  recover¬ 
ing  its  courage  and  poise.  Those  who  are  left  of  the  shell¬ 
shocked  generation  that  carried  on  the  War  have  bound 
up  their  wounds  and  readjusted  their  mentalities  to  normal 
conditions  as  best  they  may.  New  generations  are  taking 
their  place,  although  these  newcomers  are  unfortunately 
more  inclined  to  blame  their  predecessors  than  to  profit  by 
their  mistakes.  But  it  is  the  survivors  of  the  War  who 
have  done,  and  who  are  still  doing,  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  They  bring  to  their  task  experience  and  a  spirit 
tempered  by  passage  through  the  fiery  furnace.  No  credit 
is  due  to  any  Government  that  civilisation  did  not  dis- 
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appear  from  Europe  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  armistice.  It  was  the  individual  man  and  woman, 
creatures  of  habit  and  convention,  who  carried  on.  With 
a  dogged  spirit  and  a  dazed  mind  they  went  the  daily 
round  as  before  the  cataclysm.  This  became  a  great  mass 
movement  which  held  the  peoples  of  Europe  more  or  less 
steady  until  those  into  whose  hands  power  had  been  given 
could  collect  their  forces,  exercise  their  authority,  and  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  new  structure  to  be  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old. 

The  foundations  were  still  there,  strong,  stable  and  per¬ 
sisting.  'I'he  old  fundamental  traditions  and  conventions, 
now  so  attacked  and  derided  by  a  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  cult  without  background,  have  formed  the  cement 
which  holds  each  relaid  stone  in  place  as  it  is  put  back 
where  it  belonged.  Grievous  errors  have  been  made, 
much  work  has  been  misdirected  and  proved  worse  than 
useless,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  greater  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  during  the  past  ten  years  than  seemed 
possible  when  it  was  first  realised  what  had  really  happened 
to  the  spiritual  and  economic  fabric  of  civilisation  in  the 
years  1914  to  1918.  It  was  in  the  height  of  the  War  when 
the  late  Frederick  Harrison,  then  well  on  his  way  towards 
becoming  a  centenarian,  said  that  people  did  not  realise 
what  the  War  was  going  to  do  to  the  world.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  even  to-day  whether  all  of  us  fully  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  changes  that  have  been 
brought  about.  But  at  least  it  is  a  partial  realisation  which 
is  now  impelling  humanity  to  safeguard  itself  against  a 
repetition  of  the  grosser  mistakes  of  the  past. 

The  nations  build  monuments  to  great  soldiers  who 
have  been  skilled  in  handling  the  instruments  of  war  It 
is  possible  that  in  the  future  the  nations  will  build  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  men  who  have  made  the  instruments  of  war 
superfluous,  and  have  shown  skill  in  handling  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  peace  for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  Most  of  these 
men  are  still  alive.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are 
hardly  known  to  the  public.  But  from  the  day  the  church 
bells  proclaimed  the  armistice  they  have  been  at  work, 
foreseeing  the  need  for  years  of  persistent  labour  against 
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tremendous  odds.  Politicians  have  come  and  gone,  but 
these  men  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  private  life 
have  worked  on  to  the  ends  the  nations  are  now  beginning 
to  realise  were  the  ultimate  goals  of  all  the  conferences, 
discussions,  and  agreements  of  the  past  ten  years :  the 
spiritual  and  economic  stabilisation  of  human  affairs. 

There  are  many  tremendously  important  international 
affairs  yet  to  be  solved  in  addition  to  those  of  German  re¬ 
parations  and  the  question  of  armaments,  but  at  the  moment 
public  attention  is  centred  upon  these.  The  restoration  of 
Russia  to  full  membership  in  the  diplomatic  world  is  a 
matter  calling  for  attention.  The  position  of  the  British 
Government  is  that  actual  diplomatic  relations  have  not 
been  broken,  that  the  treaty  is  still  in  force,  but  that  diplo¬ 
matic  representation  has  been  suspended.  It  is  apparently 
only  a  matter  of  agreement  for  this  to  be  resumed,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  come  to  pass  before  long.  The 
United  States  Government  has  never  given  diplomatic 
representation  to  the  Soviets,  although  the  American 
courts  have  accorded  full  legal  status  to  the  Moscow 
Government.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Washington 
would  welcome  a  feasible  plan  calculated  to  bring  about 
a  Russian-American  diplomatic  entente.  Business  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  in  a  more 
or  less  satisfactory  state,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Germans,  Americans  are  now  taking  a  greater  part  in 
Russian  economic  life  than  the  citizens  of  any  other 
country. 

The  Russians  have  more  to  gain  from  diplomatic 
equality  with  other  peoples  than  others  have  by  giving  it  to 
them,  but  if  this  could  be  brought  about  it  would  be  for 
the  good  of  all.  It  can  be  said  on  excellent  authority  that 
before  Mr.  Hoover  became  President  he  leaned  strongly 
towards  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  by  the 
United  States.  In  his  present  position  of  great  responsi¬ 
bility  he  is  necessarily  cautious,  and  must  bide  his  time,  if 
only  because  the  supreme  power  is  held  by  the  Senate  in 
all  such  matters.  In  the  last  Congress  Senator  Borah,  the 
outspoken  champion  of  the  recognition  of  Russia,  ex 
pressed  his  belief  that,  given  a  lead  by  the  President,  a 
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majority  could  be  secured  in  the  Senate  for  such  an  action. 
There  is  now  a  new  Senate,  however,  with  many  new 
members,  and  its  attitude  towards  Russia  is  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined.  It  is  possible  that  the  situation  remains  as  it  was, 
and  that,  with  a  strong  lead  from  the  President,  favourable 
action  will  be  taken  in  course  of  time. 

The  question  of  Customs  tariffs  is  just  now  in  a  less 
favourable  position  for  international  harmony  than  ever 
before.  The  United  States  Government,  in  its  effort  to 
regularise  national  affairs  and  assist  the  farming  industry, 
has  recently  increased  existing  import  duties  and  imposed 
others  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  alienate  foreign  trade. 
One  result  of  this  policy  is  already  in  evidence  in  the 
increased  British  agitation  for  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire,  and  for  an  Imperial  stand  against  outside  indus¬ 
trial  forces.  The  Customs  situation  on  the  Continent  is 
almost  hopeless  from  an  international  point  of  view.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  Continental  combination 
for  lower  Customs  within  the  Continent  and  higher  barriers 
against  imports  from  America.  It  is  the  newly  devised 
and  smaller  States  on  the  Continent  which  have  carried 
Customs  discrimination  to  an  extreme,  both  for  reasons  of 
revenue  and  in  order  to  foster  infant  industries  sorely  beset 
by  lack  of  resources  and  overwhelming  competition  from 
the  larger  industrial  countries.  There  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  any  relaxation  in  these  restrictions  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  Those  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  world  will 
have  to  adjust  their  business  affairs  accordingly.  It  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  next  General  Election  in 
England  will  be  fought  out  largely  on  this  question,  for 
the  spirit  of  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain  now  hovers  over 
the  councils  of  the  British  politicians.  Through  sheer 
weight  of  economic  law,  mass  production,  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  intimate  proximity,  the  United  States  gains 
annually  in  its  Canadian  trade.  But  the  recent  action  of 
Congress  in  augmenting  the  discrimination  against 
Canadian  produce  has  unquestionably  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  Government  has 
demonstrated  its  desire  that  a  majority  of  the  immigrants 
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into  the  United  States  shall  come  of  British  stock.  On 
July  I  St  this  year  the  new  quota  arrangement  came  into 
effect  whereby  Great  Britain  is  allowed  to  send  annually 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  people  previously  allowed  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  establish  a  residence  in  that 
country.  Germany  and  the  Irish  Free  State  are  the  only 
other  countries  allowed  any  considerable  privilege  in  this 
respect,  and  both  together  can  only  send  two-thirds  as 
many  as  Great  Britain. 

The  new  American  Ambassador  in  London,  in  the  few 
speeches  which  he  has  already  made,  has  said  the  usual 
nice  things  about  the  country  and  the  people  to  whom  he  is 
accredited,  sentiments  such  as  all  Ambassadors  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  express,  but  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  directness 
and  a  sincerity  in  his  expressions,  and  a  passion  for  accom¬ 
plishment  in  his  words  and  his  manner.  After  Mr.  Dawes 
had  made  his  first  important  speech  in  England  a  British 
politician  of  high  standing  and  old  associations  remarked 
to  his  companion  :  “  That  is  a  dangerous  man.”  He  was 
right;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  he  meant  it.  Charles 
Gates  Dawes  has  always  been  dangerous  to  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  “  red  tape  ”  and  precedents  were  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  Government  business  or  to  the  getting 
together  of  those  who  are  striving  for  like  purposes.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  common  purpose — the  establishment  of  a 
sound  and  understanding  Anglo-American  friendship  and 
the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  armaments. 
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By  Alec  Waugh 

In  Tahiti,  where  American  and  English  mails  arrived 
simultaneously  once  a  month,  mail  day  invariably  found 
the  tourist  waiting  outside  the  post  office.  In  Martinique, 
where  mails  arrived  at  frequent  and  irregular  intervals,  one 
left  the  shipping  office  to  forward  one’s  letters  as  they 
came.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  boat  was  even  in  when  my 
dusky  cook  appeared  one  morning  carrying  an  envelope 
across  which  trailed  at  varying  angles  Inez  Holden’s 
incredible  caligraphy. 

“  As  you  know  ”  (it  ran),  “  I  never  begin  or  end  my  own 
letters  or  answer  other  people,  though  sometimes  I  just 
write.  ‘  What  is  it  like  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  the 
natives  nice  ?  ’  This  is  a  true  quotation  of  a  remark  I 
heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  debutante  during  dinner  the 
other  evening,  her  hostess  having  put  her  next  to  a 
young  man  from  ‘  foreign  parts.’  Actually  I  have  no 
idea  what  your  life  can  be  like.  The  tropics  to  the  un- 
geographical  are,  of  course,  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  the 
whole  of  modern  life  must  always  be  to  the  unscientific. 
I  might  imagine  you  as  having  ‘  gone  native  ’  to  the  tune 
of  barbaric  tom-toms,  fuzzy  hair,  and  prancing  niggers, 
degraded  to  ‘  white  cargo,’  or  whatever  it  is.  However,  I 
am  quite  open-minded,  and  for  all  I  know  it  may  be  much 
worse  still,  for  you  may  be  doing  your  best  to  be  a  ‘  white 
man  ’  to  the  last,  clinging  to  conventions  and  dressing 
for  dinner  stuffed  in  a  stiff  shirt  every  evening  in  your 
tropical  ‘  oubliette.’ 

“  Of  London  and  your  friends  what  have  I  to  tell  you  ? 
I  am  a  very  bad  medium  for  news,  and  have  become  more 
misanthropic  than  ever.  The  other  morning  the  fog  lifted 
and  I  walked  in  the  park,  where  I  encountered  Harold 
Acton.  He  was  altogether  witty  and  enchanting  from 
every  aspect,  but  so  like  my  imitation  of  him  which  once 
amused  you  that  it  seemed  as  if  my  own  words  were  echoing 
back  to  me.” 

It  was  a  longish  letter;  there  was  talk  of  London,  of 
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our  friends  there;  of  her  first  novel,  Sweet  Charlatan,  that 
was  in  the  press. 

“  I  am  filled  with  horror  at  the  idea,”  she  wrote,  “  with 
all  the  swooning  affectations  of  an  actress  at  her  first  night, 
except  that  mine  is  not  only  affectation.  Did  you  feel  like 
this  about  your  first  novel  ?  or  were  you  too  young  to  feel 
self-conscious?  or  is  it  so  long  ago  that  you’ve  forgotten? 
And  do  you  really  like  Sweet  Charlatan  as  much  as  you 
said  you  did?  Write  and  encourage  me.  Write,  even  if 
you  can’t  encourage  me.  It  would  amuse  me  to  read  of 
your  vast  life  in  the  tropics  through  the  diminutive  medium 
of  your  neat  handwriting.” 

It  was  the  first  news  that  I  had  had  from  England  for 
many  days.  London  had  begun  to  seem  a  very  great  way 
off.  With  a  direct  vividness  that  letter  brought  it  back  to 
me.  Just  as  clearly  I  could  see  Inez  herself,  loitering 
into  Boulestin’s  in  a  scarlet  coat,  or  hurrying  back  to  her 
flat  from  a  day’s  flying  at  the  aerodrome,  or  laughing 
under  the  light  of  candles  across  a  dinner  table,  just  as 
clearly  as  I  saw  her  could  I  see  the  world  she  wrote  of  :  its 
parties  and  its  personalities,  its  sights  and  sounds,  its 
many-coloured  stir  of  contacts.  It  was  clear  because  it 
spoke  of  what  was  familiar.  Language  is  a  form  of  algebra. 
There  must  be  a  comprehended  reality  at  the  back  of 
symbol.  But  what  would  that  letter  have  conveyed  to  one 
who  had  never  left  Waikiki  ?  And,  wondering  that,  I 
wondered  whether  the  travel  sketches  I  was  working  on 
would  convey  any  clear  impression  to  the  untravelled 
English  and  American. 

For  the  tropics  are  completely  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  one  expects.  Out  of  plays  and  films  and  novels, 
out  of  the  conversation  of  our  friends,  we  build  a  picture 
of  what  life  is  like  betw^een  Aden  and  Sourabaya.  We 
go  there  and  it  is  not  like  that  at  all.  When  I  first  sailed 
for  the  tropics  forty  months  ago  I  had  a  mental  picture  of 
them  very  much  like  that  of  Inez  Holden.  On  the  one 
hand  there  was  the  white  man  with  his  dinner  jacket  and 
his  stiff  shirt;  on  the  other  the  “gone  native”  cabin,  the 
emptying  bottle  of  rum,  the  naked  half-castes.  I  pictured 
the  tropics  as  one  place,  in  the  same  way  that  politically 
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one  talks  of  America  and  Germany  as  though  one  were 
speaking  of  a  single  person.  I  thought  of  the  natives  as 
white  people  with  brown  faces.  The  reality  was  completely 
different. 

Certain  aspects  of  that  reality  it  is  impossible  to  convey. 
Climate,  which  is  a  series  of  physical  sensations,  can  scarcely 
be  made  real  to  anyone  who  is  virgin  to  those  sensations. 
You  cannot  explain  what  snow  is  to  a  Marquesan.  Nor  can 
you  picture  equatorial  heat  in  terms  of  English  heat — 
a  heat  which  is  just  as  trying  but  of  a  different  texture. 
Nor  can  the  qualities  of  landscape  be  conveyed  with  any 
exactness.  You  can  do  little  more  than  evoke  in  the 
reader’s  mind  a  conventional  image  of  tropic  scenery.  No 
one,  for  instance,  who  has  not  been  both  to  Malaya  and 
Polynesia  could  appreciate  the  skill  with  which  Somerset 
Maugham  has  differentiated  their  separate  landscapes. 
Much  there  is  that  cannot  be  conveyed.  But  the  chief 
difference  between  what  one  expects  and  what  one  finds 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  had  one  gone  there  without  any  pre¬ 
conceived  impression,  one  would  not  have  found  anything 
particularly  surprising.  Novels  are  a  bad  guide.  Or 
rather,  the  novelist  who  has  written  of  the  tropics  has 
been  misread.  Perhaps  because  he  has  dabbled  in  socio¬ 
logy  so  much  the  novelist  would  appear  to  be  regarded 
nowadays  as  the  producer  of  unofficial  blue  books. 
He  is  adjured  at  the  same  time  to  tell  stories  and  to 
portray  the  ordinary  everyday  life  of  ordinary  people.  If 
he  describes  a  married  woman  in  Penang  arranging  an 
illicit  week  in  Singapore  he  will  be  met  with  the  criticism 
“  But  that’s  not  true  of  Penang.  How  many  women  have 
done  that,  do  you  think  ?  ”  Which  is  sociological  but  not 
literary  criticism.  He  is  expected  to  draw  studies  of 
society  from  which  principles  may  be  deduced.  He  is 
expected  to  entertain,  but  also  to  fulfil-a  function.  It  is  by 
this  standard'  that  the  majority  of  novels  seem  to  be 
reviewed.  You  might  as  well  say  to  Edgar  Wallace  : 
“  What  percentage  of  people  do  you  think  are  crooks  ?  ” 
It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  any  woman  from 
Penang  has  or  has  not  gone  to  Singapore  to  meet  a  lover. 
All  that  the  novelist  has  to  do  is  to  make  the  reader  believe 
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that  the  particular  woman  he  is  describing  in  a  particulai 
story,  did.  You  cannot  make  a  story  out  of  the  ordinary 
lives  of  ordinary  people.  Stories  are  made  out  of  excep¬ 
tional  people  in  ordinary  circumstances,  or  ordinary 
people  in  exceptional  circumstances.  The  background 
of  ordinary  life  must  be  accurate :  that  is  the  only  restric¬ 
tion  that  is  laid  upon  the  novelist.  Because,  however,  the 
idea  of  the  tropics  is  strange  to  the  Western  mind,  the 
combinations  of  exceptional  characters  and  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  novelist  has  made  his  stories  have  been 
regarded  as  the  normal  routine  conditions  of  tropical 
existence. 

In  one  of  his  best  stories.  The  Ontstation,  Somerset 
Maugham  has  portrayed  a  district  officer  in  Borneo  lead¬ 
ing,  a  week’s  journey  from  the  nearest  white  man,  the  same 
life  that  he  would  have  lived  in  his  club  in  Pall  Mall.  Every 
evening  he  wore  a  stiff  white  shirt  and  patent  leather  shoes. 
It  is  true.  Everything  that  can  be  put  across  is  true.  You 
know  that  that  particular  man  in  that  situation  would 
behave  in  that  way.  He  is,  however,  exceptional.  I  have 
not  yet  met  a  man  who  wore  evening  clothes  in  the  tropics 
out  of  the  towns.  In  the  towns  one  wears  evening  clothes 
as  one  would  in  London,  a  white  coat  taking  the  place 
of  the  dinner  jacket.  *On  the  plantations  and  in  the  bush 
one  wears  what  is  most  comfortable.  Usually  one  wears 
the  native  dress  :  a  sarong,  or  Chinese  trousers.  The  stiff 
white  shirt  character  is  as  rare  as  the  “  gone  native  ” 
character.  For  him,  too,  I  have  never  met.  I  have  heard 
stories  of  men  recognising  in  native  kampongs  or  troupes 
of  itinerant  musicians  the  features  of  men  they  were  at 
school  with.  But  such  stories  have  always  reminded  me 
of  those  anecdotes  with  whose  example  at  school  one’s 
housemaster  used  to  exhort  one  to  good  behaviour — anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  shabby,  drink-sodden  creatures  coming  to  beg 
for  half  a  crown.  “In  the  whole  of  his  lying  story  the 
one  thing  I  could  verify  was  the  fact  that  once  he  had 
been  captain  of  this  school.”  In  the  tropics,  as  elsewhere, 
people  have  gone  to  pieces.  But  the  men  who  would  go 
to  pieces  in  the  tropics  would  go  to  pieces  anywhere.  And 
in  the  popular  imagination  the  “  gone  native  ”  myth  has 
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become  identified  with  that  very  different,  very  real 
problem  of  the  tropics :  the  white  man  and  the  brown 
woman. 

How  considerable  a  problem  it  is  only  those,  I  think, 
who  have  lived  in  the  tropics  can  appreciate.  The  situa¬ 
tion  amounts  to  this  :  that  a  man  during  his  first  ten  years 
in  the  tropics  can  scarcely  afford  to  marry,  and  that  for 
the  unmarried  man  there  is  no  practical  alternative  between 
chastity  and  the  brown  woman.  The  white  man  out¬ 
numbers  the  white  woman  by  fifteen  to  one.  The  white 
women  that  are  there  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  wives  of 
residents.  There  are  no  unattached  or  unchaperoned 
young  women.  Occasionally  there  are  scandals.  But  if 
only  for  lack  of  opportunities  they  are  rare.  Privacy  is 
difficult  in  a  community  not  only  where  everyone  knows 
everybody  and  whatever  one  is  doing  at  any  given 
moment,  but  in  which  there  are  neither  locked  doors  nor 
doors  to  lock,  and  where  every  verandah  is  open  to  casual 
scrutiny.  There  is  no  semi-underworld.  Occasionally 
the  town  will  be  visited  by  a  troupe  of  singers.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  French  saleswoman  will  arrive  with  Paris 
fashions.  But  that  is  all;  for  the  most  part  the  white  life 
of  a  tropical  town  is  extremely  moral. 

In  French  colonies  the  situation  presents  no  difficulties. 
The  French  have  no  colour  feeling.  Their  Empire  is 
a  black  one.  They  have,  moreover,  the  mistress  system. 
They  expect  a  young  man  to  have  his  -petite  amie,  till  the 
time  for  a  prudent  marriage  comes.  The  British  Empire, 
however,  is  a  white  one.  Its  young  men  are  officially 
expected  to  remain  chaste  until  they  marry.  Whatever  is 
done  by  the  Englishman  has  to  be  done  secretly.  And  it 
i  is  idle  to  pretend  that  vice  in  the  East  is  anything  but  a 
very  squalid  business.  Orientals,  even  when  they  love,  are 
matter-of-fact.  Over  vice  they  throw  no  glamour.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  throw  any  over  the  whispered 
message  to  a  head  boy  on  a  lonely  evening,  the  impatient 
pacing  of  a  dark  verandah,  the  silent  tread  of  a  half-seen 
dusky  figure,  the  attempt  to  create  a  companionable  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  a  gramophone  and  cakes  and  stengahs,  the 
hurrying  back  before  dawn  to  the  waiting  rickshaw.  That 
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ordinarily  is  what  it  is.  Sometimes  the  experiment  of  a 
second  establishment  is  made,  and  a  man  is  told  jocularly 
that  he  speaks  Malay  too  well.  But  it  is  furtive  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  There  is  no  sense  of  liberty,  no  sense  of  com¬ 
panionship.  It  is  expensive.  The  white  man  suspects 
with  good  reason  that  he  is  being  deceived  by  all  his 
servants.  As  often  as  not  the  experiment  is  abandoned.  j 

“  The  trouble,”  a  young  business  man  in  Penang  said  to 
me,  “  is  that  there’s  no  place  where  you  can  get  friendly  j 
with  the  girls.  One  would  thank  heaven  for  the  kind  of 
night  club  like  the  ’67,  that  in  London  one  wouldn’t  put 
one’s  nose  inside.”  To  the  young  bachelor  that  side  of  1 
life  cannot  be  anything  but  profoundly  unsatisfying.  Any  I 
averagely  attractive  white  girl  arriving  in  the  tropics  will 
be  deluged  with  proposals  of  marriage. 

In  the  plantations,  and  in  towns  that  are  not  British 
possessions,  the  situation  is  slightly  different.  In  Bang¬ 
kok,  for  example,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  white  man 
to  have  a  Siamese  girl  living  in  his  bungalow,  and  on  the 
plantations  there  is  fairly  often  a  Malay  girl  who  dis¬ 
appears  discreetly  when  visitors  arrive.  There  the  relation¬ 
ship  has  a  certain  dignity.  There  is  faithfulness  on  both 
sides.  Custom  creates  affection.  But  in  neither  case  is 
there  any  approach  to  the  “  gone  native  ”  picture.  In 
neither  case  has  the  white  man  done  anything  that  involves 
loss  of  caste.  He  observes  the  customs  of  the  country. 

To  many  Westerners,  of  course,  the  idea  of  a  white  person 
living  with  a  brown  girl  is  repulsive.  But  the  average 
Westerner  thinks  of  the  coloured  races  in  terms  of  negroes. 

I  was  discussing  Robert  Keable’s  novel.  Numerous 
Treasure,  with  a  woman  who  had  lived  a  great  deal  of 
her  life  in  the  Antilles, 

“  It’s  good  enough,”  she  said.  “  But  when  you  think 
of  what  it  amounts  to  really :  a  white  man  living  with  the 
kind  of  girl  you  see  about  the  villages.” 

“  But  that’s  not  the  type  of  girl  at  all,”  I  said,  “  that 
Keable’s  writing  about.  He’s  not  writing  about  niggers. 
He’s  writing  about  Polynesians.” 

“  I  suppose  they’re  a  bit  different,  really,”  she  admitted. 

The  Eskimo  and  the  Hindoo  are  not  more  different. 
The  Laos,  the  Malays,  the  Polynesians  are  proud,  free- 
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born  people  with  a  culture  and  tradition.  They  are  com¬ 
pletely  separate  from  one  another.  But  they  have  in 
common  a  heritage  of  personal  dignity.  They  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  African  negro  or  the  xA.ustralian 
aborigines. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a 
profound  relationship  to  exist  between  a  white  man  and  a 
brown  girl.  The  Polynesian,  sweet-natured  and  tender 
though  she  is,  is  in  too  simple  a  state  of  development  to 
attach  permanently  to  herself  a  modern  Westerner. 
While  though  the  Malays  and  Siamese  have  an  old  and 
complicated  culture,  it  is  invariably  with  Malays  and 
Siamese  of  the  coolie  class  that  the  white  man  allies  him¬ 
self;  under  conditions  which  preclude  romance.  Into 
whatever  these  relationships  may  develop,  they  begin  as 
a  business  transaction  with  the  parents  of  the  girl.  There 
is  no  process  of  selection.  It  is  arranged  through  the 
headboy.  You  might  just  as  hopefully  expect  a  profound 
experience  to  come  from  the  answering  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Le  Sourire. 

In  most  novels  of  the  East  written  by  men  who  know 
the  East  no  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  this  fact.  “  The 
exceptional  circumstance”  that  is  introduced  to  make  the 
story  interesting  is  spontaneous  feeling  on  the  girl’s  part. 
Usually  it  is  the  story,  as  in  Spears  of  Deliverance  and 
Sepia,  of  a  man  who  resists  the  ordinary  situation  to  yield 
ultimately  to  a  girl’s  wooing.  These  novels  do  not 
attempt  to  pretend  that  this  situation  is  anything  but 
exceptional.  Novels  are  written  out  of  dreams.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  white  man  in  the  East  dreams  of  things 
happening.  They  rarely  do.  Ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred  there  is  the  discussion  with  a  headboy,  the  bar¬ 
gaining  with  a  parent.  There  is  no  glamour.  There  is 
no  selection. 

“  It’s  a  bit  difficult  at  first,”  I  was  told.  “  You’ve 
nothing  to  talk  to  her  about  except  the  price  of  paddy. 
After  a  while,  though,  you  come  to  have  things  in  common. 
You  get  pretty  fond  of  her  after  a  while.” 

It  was  a  teak  man  in  North  Siam  who  said  that  to  me. 

“We  can’t  take  them  up  into  the  jungle  with  us,”  he 
went  on.  “And  we’re  in  the  jungle  ten  months  of  the 
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year.  Perhaps  that’s  why  we’re  so  faithful  to  them.  They 
don’t  have  a  chance  of  getting  on  our  nerves.  And  it’s 
nice  after  all,  when  you’re  out  in  the  jungle,  to  feel  that 
there’ll  be  a  welcome  waiting  for  you  at  the  station,  that 
your  house’ll  be  neat  and  clean,  that  there’ll  be  somebody 
to  talk  to,  somebody  who’ll  be  pleased  to  see  you  back.” 

It  is  very  much  in  that  spirit  that  the  majority  of  white 
men  in  the  Far  East  regard  these  establishments.  In 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  such  relationships  are  exer¬ 
cising  at  the  moment  a  powerful  appeal  on  the  popular 
imagination.  The  success  of  plays  and  novels  dealing  with 
the  subject  is  a  proof  of  that.  It  is  an  expression,  that 
interest,  of  the  desire  to  get  a  thing  both  ways.  The 
European  imagines  that  in  such  a  situation  he  will  know 
the  excitement  of  illicit  love  and  the  comforts  of  domes¬ 
ticity. 

But  it  is  not  like  that.  He  is  free.  He  has  domesticity. 
But  love  he  has  not  got.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  who 
will  say  that  he  has  really  loved  a  coloured  woman.  In 
the  work  of  no  writer  except  Kipling — and  women  are 
a  side  show  in  Kipling’s  mental  make  up,  in  many  of  his 
greatest  stories  women  do  not  appear  at  all — is  there  any 
attempt  to  pretend  that  love  as  the  moderns  know  it  can 
exist  under  such  conditions.  Only  twice  does  Somerset 
Maugham  make  a  relationship  with  an  oriental  binding 
upon  a  white.  It  is  a  relationship  with  a  Chinese  woman. 
Love,  as  we  understand  it,  is  foreign  to  these  people. 
“  Son  desir  tout  sensuel,”  wrote  Maupassant,  and  it  was 
of  the  Arabs  that  he  spoke,  “  n’est  point  de  ceux  qui  dans 
nos  pays  a  nous  montaient  aux  etoiles  par  des  nuits 
pareilles.  Sur  cette  terre  amollissante  et  tiede,  si  capti- 
vante  que  la  legende  des  Lotophages  y  est  nee  dans  I’lle  de 
Djerba,  I’air  est  plus  savoureux  que  partout,  le  soleil  plus 
chaud,  le  jour  plus  clair.  Mais  le  coeur  ne  sait  pas  aimer. 
Les  femmes  belles  et  ardentes  sont  ignorantes  de  nos  tend- 
resses.  Leurs  ames  simples  restent  etrangeres  aux  emo¬ 
tions  sentimentales  et  leurs  baisers,  dit-on,  n’enfantent 
point  le  reve.” 

Tahiti  has  been  called  the  country  of  love,  but  love  as 
we  understand  it  does  not  exist  there.  The  Tahitians  set 
no  store  by  the  things  we  value  highest.  “  I  suppose,” 
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1  once  heard  it  asked,  “that  the  Tahitians  make  love  as 
readily  as  a  modern  girl  will  kiss  ?  ”  But  the  answer  is, 
“Much  more  readily.”  The  kiss  is  to  the  Tahitian  a 
proof  of  affection.  She  will  kiss  no  one  of  whom  she  is 
not  fairly  fond.  Love-making  she  regards  as  a  kind  of 
dance.  An  adequate  partner  is  all  she  needs.  She 
regards  that  partner  as  the  English  girl  regards  a  dancing 
partner.  You  do  not  kiss  every  man  you  dance  with. 
The  Tahitian  who  is  ready  to  make  love  with  a  complete 
stranger  might  be  offended  if  that  stranger  spoke  of  love 
to  her.  To  an  American  who  was  leaving  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  a  couple  of  months  his  Tahitian  mistress  said 
on  their  last  evening:  “Whatever  you  do  don’t  kiss  any 
other  girl.” 

Tahiti  is  love’s  land.  Love  there  is  freely  given. 
There  are  no  discussions  with  headboys;  no  bargaining 
with  parents;  there  are  no  responsibilities.  No  girl  will 
be  reluctant  to  have  children  in  a  country  where  children 
are  well  loved,  where  life  is  easy  and  life  is  happy.  For 
the  believer  in  free  love  Tahiti  will  seem  the  realisation 
of  all  his  dreams.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  Tahiti’s  lesson 
to  the  white  man  is  not  the  disproval  of  that  theory,  is  not 
the  discovery  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  love ;  that 
where  love  is  free  there  is  no  love.  That  he  neither  loves 
nor  is  loved  who  has  no  bonds  laid  on  him.  That  it  is  not 
the  person  who  gives  to  you,  but  the  person  to  whom  you 
give  who  matters.  That  to  the  person  to  whom  you  have 
given  something  of  yourself  you  are  bound  for  ever,  since 
you  must  return  to  that  person  if  you  would  be  complete, 
which  is  a  thing  that  the  person  who  has  divided  himself 
between  many  loves  can  never  be.  The  Don  Juans  declare 
that  they  are  searching  for  the  ideal  mate.  They  are  not. 
They  are  searching  for  themselves;  they  are  unsatisfied 
because  they  are  incomplete.  Nor  is  it  vaingloriousness 
but  the  desire  that  her  whole  life  and  being  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  her  new  lover  that  drives  a  woman  to  con¬ 
fessions  that  will  cost  her  in  the  end  that  new  lover’s  faith 
in  her. 

Tahiti  is  love’s  land.  It  warms  and  softens;  it  lays  the 
heart  bare  in  readiness  to  love.  The  Tahitians  exert  a 
charm  that  no  other  race  has  got.  But  I  have  not  met  a 
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single  white  man  who  has  found  love  there,  with  a  Tahitian, 
“  Leurs  baisers  n’enfantent  point  le  reve.” 

Between  brown  and  white  there  can  be  only  a  brief  and 
superficial  harmony. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  universal  experience  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  of  those  in  a  position  to  judge  accurately. 
Between  brown  and  white  there  can  be  no  relation  interest¬ 
ing  in  itself.  The  interest  lies  in  the  situation  that  such 
relationships  create.  There  are  the  half-caste  children 
who  have  to  be  educated ;  there  is  the  problem  of  the  white 
wife  who  may  come  to  a  district  in  which  her  husband  as 
a  bachelor  had  a  coloured  mistress;  there  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  leaving  the  brown  woman  when  it  is  all  over.  Those 
situations  are  interesting.  But  the  actual  relationship 
between  two  people  I  do  not  believe  has  ever  gone  very 
deep.  And  the  greatest  surprise  to  the  traveller  in  the 
tropics  will  be  to  find  how  very  little  store  is  placed  upon 
that  side  of  life. 
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By  Angela  Thirkell 

There  must  be  somewhere  a  little  temple  of  fame  where 
anonymous  translators  have  their  glory.  As  unknown 
painters  all  belong  to  the  family  of  “  Pictor  Ignotus,”  so 
do  most  of  the  good  anonymous  translators  belong  to  the 
family  called  “  A  Lady,”  Again  and  again  you  can  find 
her  accomplished  handiwork  in  translations  (more 
especially  from  the  German)  in  the  first  half  of  last  century. 
It  was  she  who  translated  the  Household  Stories  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm  and  made  a  nursery  classic  of  them.  She 
was  a  poet,  too,  and  to  her  we  owe  the  immortal  words 
of  the  wicked  goat : 

I’m  satisfied  quite ; 

No  more  can  I  bite, 

and  the  cat  servant’s  answer  to  Mrs.  Fox’s  suitors  : 

She  sits  in  her  chamber. 

Weeping  so  sore ; 

Her  eyes  red  with  crying — 

Mr.  Fox  is  no  more. 

She  was  a  scholar,  for  she  was  equally  at  home  in  the  pure 
German  stories  and  those  in  dialect,  and  her  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  finding  equivalents  for  nonsense  words  is  un¬ 
bounded.  Who  can  forget  the  magnificent  peroration  of 
“The  Family  Servants”.^ 

"  Have  you  got  a  man?  How  do  you  call  your  man?” 

Do-as- well-as-you-can .  ’  ’ 

"  My  man  Do-as-well-as-you-can,  your  man  Do-as-well-as-you-can  ;  my 
cradle  Hippodadle,  your  cradle  Hippodadle ;  my  child  Grild,  your  child 
Grild ;  my  husband  Cham,  your  husband  Cham ;  I  to  Walpe,  you  to 
Walpe;  so,  so,  together  we  go.” 

Sometimes  “  A  Lady  ”  emerges  from  obscurity  and 
becomes  Mrs.  Austin,  or  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  or  Mrs. 
Howitt,  but  the  school  is  always  evident.  She  knows  her 
original  with  fine  sympathy,  and  to  her  intelligent,  well- 
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read,  rather  impish  mind  the  right  phrases  come  very 
naturally.  Her  anonymity  may  leave  her  unsung,  but  she 
is  sure  of  a  welcome  in  a  great  many  hearts.  I  think  she 
is  very  like  the  “  I  ”  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  tales,  some  of 
which  she  translated  so  charmingly;  a  quiet,  shrewd  per¬ 
son,  sitting  a  little  apart  from  the  general  company,  making 
her  reflections,  and  tempering  her  romantic  feelings  with 
a  dash  of  witty  common  sense. 

Do  people  read  Fredrika  Bremer  now?  They  were 
reading  her  in  the  eighteen-forties  w'hen  Mrs.  Howitt  and 
others  were  translating  her  from  Brockhaus’  German 
edition.  Charlotte  Bronte  read  her.  She  said,  according 
to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  “that  when  she  read  The  Neighbours  she 
thought  every  one  would  fancy  that  she  must  have  taken 
her  conception  of  Jane  Eyre’s  character  from  that  of 
Francesca,”  *  the  narrator  of  Miss  Bremer’s  story. 

Miss  Alcott  read  her;  for  Amy  March’s  nose  “was  not 
red  like  poor  Petrea’s ;  it  was  only  rather  flat,  and  all  the 
pinching  in  the  world  could  not  give  it  an  aristocratic 
point.”  And  Amy,  emulating  Petrea,  put  a  clothes  pin  on 
her  nose  “  to  uplift  the  offending  feature  ”  the  night  before 
the  picnic  with  Laurie  and  the  Vaughns  (5rV). 

In  her  native  country  she  must  still  be  read,  for  Dr.  Carl 
Benedicks  (who  is  spoken  of  in  the  scientific  and  metal- 
lurgic  world  with  such  awe  that  I  always  thought  he  must 
be  dead  until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  friends  with 
him  and  singing  French  songs  in  his  company  up  and 
down  the  long  gallery  at  Haddon  Hall)  writes  to  me  from 
Stockholm ; — 

“  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  ‘  Mamsell  Fredrika,’  en  Suede  ce 
n’est  qu’une  petite  elite  d’intelligence  qui  lit  encore  ses 
livres — je  suis  content  de  pouvoir  vous  incorporer  comme 
membre  correspondant — mais  elle  est  hautement  estimee 
a  cause  de  son  pioneer  work  for  womenT 

Dear  Mamsell  Fredrika,  how  you  would  like  to  know 
that  les  dmes  d'dlite  still  think  of  you  in  Stockholm. 

Fredrika  Bremer  was  born  in  Finland  in  i8oi.  Her 
father,  whose  family  had  acquired  some  wealth  as  iron¬ 
masters,  possessed  an  estate  near  Abo,  but  foreseeing  and 
(i)  Francesca  (sic)  in  Mrs.  Gaskell ’s  Life  of  Charlotte  BvontS. 
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fearing  the  political  enslavement  of  Finland  by  Russia,  he 
sold  his  lands  and  moved  to  the  south  of  Sweden,  where  he 
bought  the  estate  of  Arsta. 

Fredrika  as  a  little  girl  was  extremely  mischievous  and 
hated  sewing  and  knitting,  and  for  some  years  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  cutting  pieces  out  of  her  frocks  and  the  chair- 
covers,  and  for  throwing  things  into  the  fire.  She  was  a 
romantic  creature,  too,  and  “  in  humility  I  must  confess,” 
she  wrote,  “  I  always  thought  of  myself  as  a  warlike 
heroine.  I  longed  with  impatience  for  adventures  :  a  con¬ 
flagration  or  a  tumult  were  real  refreshment  to  me  :  the 
‘Battle  of  Prague’  and  the  ‘  Battle  of  Fleury  ’  were  my 
favourite  pieces  of  music  :  I  wept  that  I  was  not  a  man  that 
I  might  enjoy  a  campaign  :  in  a  sort  of  craving  for  excess 
I  drank  five  cups  of  watery  tea  at  Chamberlain  Arbeit’s, 
whereupon  his  wife,  in  a  frenzy  of  generosity,  would  insist 
on  making  me  take  the  sixth.”  On  one  occasion  she 
planned  to  run  away  from  home  to  fight  Napoleon.  She 
was  to  disguise  herself  as  a  page  and  take  service  under 
the  Crown  Prince  (afterwards  Charles  XIV),  who  was  com¬ 
manding  the  Swedish  troops  in  Germany.  But  the  young 
adventurer  only  got  as  far  as  the  “  Red  Gate  ”  on  the  edge 
of  the  estate  and  was  ignominiously  brought  home. 

Her  favourite  authors  were  Walter  Scott,  Cooper,  of 
course  Byron,  “  whom  I  love  because  he  speaks  to  the 
heart,”  and  the  respectable  Tegner.  The  worthy  Bishop 
of  Vexio  seems,  by  all  accounts,  to  have  been  fully  as  dull 
as  the  translations  which  Longfellow  made  from  him;  but 
there  was  something  in  him  very  sympathetic  to  young 
Fredrika,  probably  the  sincere  piety  which  informs  his 
laborious  verse.  Balzac  she  stigmatises  as  “  clever  but 
impure,”  and  Hugo  as  “wild  and  chaotic.”  She  also  read 
largely  among  the  German  romantics,  who  had  a  marked 
influence  on  some  of  her  work — not  altogether  for  the 
good. 

Every  winter  the  family  moved  to  Stockholm,  and  here 
she  received  several  proposals  of  marriage;  but  Fredrika, 
who  was  already  writing,  felt  that  marriage  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  career  in  which  she  could  do  most  good  to 
others,  and  refused  them  all.  The  offer  which  seems,  from 
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her  autobiography,  most  nearly  to  have  touched  her  heart 
was  from  an  older  man  who  thought  to  regain  with  her  the 
happiness  which  he  had  lost  at  the  death  of  his  wife.  I 
feel  that  he  is  in  part  the  original  of  the  Viking,  whom 
Sophia  learns  to  love  in  A  Diary.  However,  love  and 
marriage  were  very  definitely  put  out  of  her  life  by 
Fredrika. 

After  the  family  returned  from  a  tour  abroad  the  tedium 
of  life  at  Arsta  became  more  insupportable  than  ever  to 
Fredrika,  She  went  through  a  phase  of  religious  depres¬ 
sion,  bordering  on  melancholia,  which  lasted  for  several 
years.  She  herself  says  that  she  lost  all  faith  and  lived 
in  hell.  However,  this  unhappy  period  of  depression 
gradually  passed  away,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  her  own 
great  surprise,  she  found  she  possessed  and  could  exercise 
a  charming  wit  which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  her. 

I  have  knowm  Mamsell  Fredrika  now  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  I  find  her  as  charming  as  ever.  Perhaps  my 
heart  beats  less  fondly  for  the  dark  mysterious  Bruno 
Mansfelt  (concerning  whom  his  creator  had  waverings 
whether  she  should  make  him  have  been  a  murderer  or 
have  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  finally  deciding  on  the 
latter  because,  as  she  very  truly  observes,  “  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  horrible  in  a  murder”);  perhaps  Adelaide’s 
.angelic  patience,  including  fainting  fits  and  a  broken 
blood  vessel,  under  Count  Alaric’s  harsh  treatment,  moves 
me  less  than  formerly.  Edward  Hervey  I  have  always 
disliked  :  “  his  presence  never  produced  any  restraint, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  prevented  every  excess.  His 
countenance  was  bright,  his  walk  irreprovable,  his  will 
strong,  and  his  heart  that  of  an  angel.”  But  when  Mamsell 
Fredrika  describes  the  life  of  a  family  I  am  her  devoted 
slave. 

Fredrika  Bremer  in  all  her  writings  is  a  champion  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  women,  though  not  in  the  sense  of 
their  needing  votes  or  power — that  came  later.  For  her 
the  perfection  of  woman  is  comprised  in  the  exercise  of  the 
most  ordinary,  and  yet  perhaps  for  that  reason  the  most 
difficult  virtues  :  unshaken  piety,  unselfishness,  truthful¬ 
ness  at  any  cost,  kindness  to  those  less  happy,  a  serenity 
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of  mind  only  attained  through  humility  of  spirit,  and  a 
heart  which  can  give  unaltering  affection  to  those  it  loves 
and  yet  have  courage  to  tell  them  if  they  are  doing  wrong. 
But  I  notice  that  Fredrika  will  not  allow  humour  to  her 
most  perfect  heroines.  That,  I  think  she  feels,  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  married  women.  The  humour  is  kept  as  a 
sweetening  gift  for  all  her  delightful  old  maids  and 
governesses,  and  for  Franciska  Werner,  who  seems  to  me 
to  represent  what  Fredrika  might  have  been. 

It  is  entrancing  to  talk  about  Mamsell  Fredrika’s  world 
with  those  who  already  know  it.  Perhaps  it  is  now  time 
to  say  something  about  it  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live  there. 

Fredrika  began  her  literary  compositions  at  the  age  of 
eight,  when  she  apostrophised  the  moon  in  the  following 
verse  : — 

O  corps  celeste  de  la  nature. 

Among  her  other  compositions  were  a  tragedy,  Gustavtis 
Adolphus  and  Ebba  Brahe  and  a  poem  entitled  The 
Creation  of  the  World.  From  these  high  epic  aspirations 
she  gradually  descended  and  began  to  describe  people  and 
scenes  of  a  more  familiar  kind.  In  1828  she  published 
anonymously  her  first  volume  of  Sketches  from  Everyday 
Life,  containing  short  stories  and  sketches.  Three  years 
later  appeared  The  //.  Family,  which  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  Her  anonymity,  never 
very  seriously  kept,  was  now  dropped,  and  she  continued 
to  produce  tales  and  novels  in  rapid  succession.  In  1841 
Brockhaus,  the  Leipzig  publisher,  had  most  of  her  works 
translated  for  his  Ausgewdhlte  Bibliothek  der  Classiker 
des  Auslandes,  and  an  English  edition  appeared  in  1844. 

Mamsell  Fredrika’s  first  acknowledged  work.  The  H. 
Family,  bears  marks  of  immaturity,  but  her  charm  is 
already  at  work.  The  Cornet  was  intended  for  a  portrait 
of  her  beloved  younger  brother  August,  who  died  in  Berlin 
in  1832,  and  if  it  is  like  him  he  must  have  been  a  delightful, 
impetuous,  romantic  creature,  rather  like  Fredrika  herself, 
but  with  a  naturally  happy  disposition. 

In  1834  appeared  The  President' s  Daughters,  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Governess.  The  story  is  told  by  Miss  Ronnquist, 
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who  arrives  as  governess  in  the  house  of  President  von  G., 
a  widower.  He  has  a  step-daughter  Augusta,  the 
Countess  U.,  now  a  widow,  and  four  daughters,  Edla, 
Adelaide,  and  the  twins  Nina  and  Mina. 

'*  And,  my  excellent  young  lady,”  added  the  President,  laying  his 
hand  very  earnestly  and  expressively  on  my  arm,  ”  remember  this 
well — for  God’s  sake  make  no  prodigies  of  my  daughters,  no  prodigies. 
I  wish  for  no  shining  or  vain  girls,  learned,  proud  or  pedantic  ladies ; 
simple,  sensible  women,  good  housewives  and  mothers,  is  what  I  wish 
to  have.  Above  all,  they  must  not  read  more  than  is  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  converse  easily  and  on  subjects  which  are  likely  to  be  brought 
forward  in  common  society.  All  greater  reading,  all  curious  learning, 
is  hurtful  to  a  woman,  and  draws  her  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  alone 
she  can  be  useful  in  common  life.” 

The  main  theme  of  the  book  is  the  development  of 
Adelaide  from  a  careless,  coquettish  girl  to  a  woman  of 
deep  feeling  and  the  transfer  of  her  affection  from  Otto, 
her  early  playmate,  to  Count  Alaric,  the  serious  lover. 
Poor  Adelaide  has  much  to  suffer  at  her  Alaric’s  hands. 
He  blamed  her  for  enjoying  parties  and  going  to  balls, 
and  then  himself  fell  in  love  with  her  step-sister  and  was 
jealous  of  her  friendship  with  Otto.  The  wicked  Augusta 
got  possession  of  a  portrait  of  himself  which  Alaric  had 
sent  to  be  framed,  and  showed  it  to  Adelaide,  saying  it 
was  a  love  token.  Adelaide  believed  that  Alaric  loved 
Augusta,  and  Alaric  refused  to  marry  Adelaide  because 
he  saw  Otto  kissing  her  hand.  Adelaide,  distracted, 
wandered  through  woods  and  fields  followed  by  the 
faithful  Miss  Ronnquist,  and  at  last  fell  exhausted  to  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  a  brook.  The  equally  distracted 
governess  had  her  carried  to  a  neighbouring  farmhouse, 
and  stopping  a  passing  cow  milked  it  and  gave  the  fresh 
milk  to  Adelaide.  She  was  taken  home  and  lay  between 
life  and  death  till  Alaric,  convinced  that  it  was  all  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  returned  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  “  O 
love  !  sweet,  wise  madness  !  ” 

After  Adelaide’s  marriage  Edla,  partly  through  Miss 
Ronnquist’s  efforts,  is  allowed  to  continue  her  studies 
and  begins  to  feel  a  real  affection  for  her  father. 

The  story  of  Edla  and  her  friends  is  continued  in  Nina. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  manuscript  communicated  to 
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the  authoress  by  Miss  Ronnquist  shortly  before  her  death 
from  cholera.  Edla  and  her  father  have  become  friends; 
Mina  is  dead,  and  Nina,  the  surviving  twin,  who  is  very 
delicate,  is  loved  and  cherished  by  Edla.  She  is 
betrothed  to  Count  Louis,  whose  business  it  is  to  exercise 
on  her  the  same  blighting  effect  that  Count  Alaric  had  on 
her  sister  Adelaide.  The  President  announces  his  own 
engagement  to  Countess  Natalia  whom  we  have  met 
before.  “  And  the  dear  Otto,  and  the  bad  Countess 
Augusta,  and  the  lovely  Baroness  and  His  Excellency 
her  husband.^  They  have  all  died  of  the  cholera.”  Brava, 
Mamsell  Fredrika;  that  is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  superfluous 
characters. 

The  whole  party  then  journey  to  the  baths  of  Ramlosa 
in  the  south  of  Sweden,  where  Nina  meets  “  a  very  hand¬ 
some  young  man  with  the  features  of  an  Apollo  and  the 
smile  of  Cupid.  What  is  his  name?  We  will  call  him 
Don  Juan,  a  cousin  of  Richardson’s  Lovelace  and  like 
him  renowned  on  account  of  his  power  over  the  WEAK 
of  the  fair  sex.”  I  regret  to  say  that  Don  Juan  “  quoted 
texts  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  His  words  were 
pure,  his  voice  agreeable  beyond  expression ;  his  language 
poetically  beautiful.  Nina  saw  not  the  serpent  that 
lurked  under  the  flowers.”  He  also  played  the  guitar 
and  sang  “  a  wild  romance  of  unhappy  love ;  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  passion,  crime,  wild  happiness,  frenzy  and  death. 
The  singer  grew  pale  at  his  own  tones  and  pale  also  his 
hearers.”  (What  fun,  Mamsell  Fredrika,  you  must  have 
had  letting  yourself  go  over  Don  Juan.) 

After  this  everyone  goes  to  Norrland,  and  here  Nina, 
having  barely  recovered  from  Don  Juan,  meets  Edward 
Hervey  (romantic  name  !)  the  pastor,  “  the  favourite  of  his 
country.”  Some  years  before  Hervey  had  eloped, 
platonically  and  from  the  kindest  motives,  with  Count 
Louis’  sister,  and  had  taken  her  to  a  desert  island,  where 
unfortunately  she  had  died  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  fever, 
though  Hervey  had  done  his  best  and  “  punctured  his 
breast  so  that  his  blood  flowed  warmly  over  her  parched 
lips.”  This  led  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
men.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Hervey’s  presence  “  always 
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gave  an  exalted  tone  to  all.”  Of  course,  Nina  could  not 
but  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  a  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  high  romantic  outpourings  of  love,  philo¬ 
sophy,  theology  and  autobiography.  Everyone  concerned 
is  obliged  to  relate  his  own  story  at  great  length,  or  hand 
it  in  manuscript  to  someone  else  to  read,  and  after  a 
journey  to  see  the  midnight  sun  (chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  sketch  of  the  German  traveller  who  becomes  “  pale 
with  cold  and  erhabenen  Gedanken  ”  at  the  sight),  they 
all  meet  again  at  the  Countess  G.’s  country  house,  and 
there  is  a  flood,  and  Edla  is  killed  in  rescuing  Nina,  and 
on  her  deathbed  makes  her  promise  to  marry  Count  Louis. 
So  she  does;  and  immediately  Hervey  is  cleared  of  the 
suspicions  that  rested  on  him.  Nina  then  dies  and  Hervey 
lives  for  many  years  as  pastor,  while  under  his  guidance 
“  waste  meadows  and  pusillanimous  despair,  bogs  and 
rudeness  of  manners  disappeared  more  and  more.  Taste 
for  literature,  love  of  art,  clover  and  beans  gradually 
took  root.” 

Strife  and  Peace  is  a  short  tale  of  a  Swedish  girl  who 
comes  to  live  in  Norway  as  housekeeper  to  an  elderly 
lady,  Fru  Astrid.  Susanna  and  Harold,  the  bailiff, 
quarrel  perpetually  about  the  rival  claims  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  marry  in  the  end.  There  are  charming 
descriptions  of  country  life  in  Norway,  and  we  must  for¬ 
give  Fredrika  for  making  Harold  turn  out  to  be  Fru 
Astrid’s  long-lost  nephew. 

The  Neighbours,  with  its  successor,  The  Home,  are, 
I  think,  the  high-water  mark  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  inven¬ 
tion.  The  “  I  ”  of  The  N eighbours  is  Franciska  Werner, 
the  newly  married  wife  of  Lars  Anders  Werner,  known  as 
“  Bjorn,”  the  doctor  of  a  country  district.  The  story  is 
told  in  a  series  of  letters  from  Franciska  to‘ her  friend 
Maria,  and  begins  with  her  introduction  to  her  step¬ 
mother-in-law,  the  widow  of  General  Mansfelt,  called  by 
her  family  ma  chere  mere.  Franciska  describes  with 
impish  humour  and  real  affection  the  household  at  Karls- 
fors.  Ma  chhe  rniere  “  reminds  me  of  Gotz  von  Berlichin- 
gen.  She  has  a  rough  voice,  speaks  loud  and  distinctly, 
often  makes  use  of  singular  words  and  is  always  ready 
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with  a  number  of  sayings;  she  walks  with  great  strides, 
often  wears  boots,  and  throws  her  arms  about;  neverthe¬ 
less  she  can,  when  she  likes,  be  very  polite  and  genteel. 
But  sometimes  I  fancy  that  gentler  feelings  dwell  in  this 
austere  exterior  and  then  indeed  I  feel  I  love  her.” 

The  earlier  part  of  the  book  consists  chiefly  of  visits 
among  the  neighbours;  the  Stalmarks  at  Adam’s  Rest, 
with  their  riotous  family  the  Adamites ;  Miss  Hellevi  Haus- 
giebel  the  old  maid,  with  her  museum  of  birds,  stones, 
shells  and  engravings;  the  von  P.’s,  who  have  recently 
acquired  a  title  and  cannot  bear  commoners — “  one  ought 
indeed  always  to  rejoice  and  thank  heaven  that  one  is  not 
called  Backstrom,  or  Wallquist,  Lofgren,  Sjogren,  and  so 
forth”;  the  Dahls,  an  aged  couple  with  their  grand¬ 
daughter  Serena,  whose  “  hair  was  light  brown,  incompar¬ 
ably  beautiful  and  radiant;  her  complexion  white  and 
transparent.”  At  all  these  houses  there  is  talk  of  a  new 
neighbour  who  has  lately  bought  the  estate  of  Ramm. 
Some  say  he  is  Portuguese — which  his  name,  Mr.  Romilly, 
might  not  encourage  one  to  believe.  Madam  von  P.’s 
contribution  is  : 

"He  is  called  Romanus  or  Romulus,  and  is  an  Italian  of  princely 
race.  He  assassinated  his  first  wife  and  eloped  with  a  handsome  English 
lady  to  America.  There  he  fought  a  duel  with  her  brother,  whom  he 
killed,  upon  which  his  beloved  died  of  grief.  At  present  he  is  wandering 
over  the  world  to  drown  his  sorrow  and  do  good.” 

I  sat  with  my  mouth  open. 

"  Such  adventures,”  continued  Madam  von  P.,  speaking  very 
affectedly,  ”  are  so  extremely  suited  to  our  eccentric  and  passionate 
times  that  we  cannot  judge  them  according  to  the  laws  of  a  rigid 
morality.  Deeply  sensitive,  passionate,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  Byronish  natures  demand  a  standard  of  their  own.” 


It  is  clear  almost  at  once  that  the  mysterious  Mr. 
Romilly,  who  rides  a  splendid  black  horse  and  plays  the 
organ,  is  Bruno,  ma  chere  mere's  long-lost  and  rebellious 
youngest  son,  and  here  our  Fredrika’s  incurable  roman¬ 
ticism  flies  away  with  her  as  usual,  and  we  have  to  believe 
that  of  his  mother,  step-brothers,  friends,  and  Serena  Dahl 
who  had  loved  him,  not  one  recognised  him.  After  a 
terrible  scene  in  which  Bruno  shoots  the  black  horse 
because  it  would  not  leap  a  ditch — (“  Farewell.  This  is 
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the  third  time  we  have  fought  together.  Farewell!”)— 
Bjorn  finds  out  who  he  is.  Ma  chere  7nhe  refuses  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  and  Serena  will  not  marry  him  until 
his  mother  receives  him,  and  the  whole  family  is  in  con¬ 
fusion  till  luckily  ma  chere  mere's  horses  take  fright  while 
she  is  driving  Franciska  home  after  dark,  and  the  carriage 
is  overturned.  Bruno  is  wounded  in  trying  to  help  them, 
and  the  mother  and  son  are  reunited.  Bruno  and  Serena 
are  betrothed  (after  a  mysterious  woman  called  Hagar 
who  had  accompanied  Bruno  in  a  friendly  way  to  Ramm 
has  altruistically  stabbed  herself)  and  Franciska  closes 
her  narrative  : 

*'  What  has  become  of  my  daughters?  They  have  changed  into  a 
son !  There  he  lies  in  his  cradle  under  a  green  taffeta  cover,  majestically 
red  and  fat,  and  the  great  Bear  is  on  his  knees  before  the  little  Bear. 

I  am  proud  of  my  little  boy,  but  (such  is  human  nature)  I  had  surely 
expected  a  little  girl,  and  I  almost  miss  it.  But  ‘  postponement  is  not 
abandonment  ’  was  ma  chkre  mire's  comforting  remark  to  me.” 

The  Home  is  the  story  of  the  “Family  Cares  and 
Family  Joys”  of  the  Frank  family.  We  first  make  their 
acquaintance  at  breakfast  on  a  June  morning  :  the  Lagman 
Frank  (a  kind  of  magistrate),  his  wife  Elise,  the  children 
— Henric,  Louisa,  Eva,  Leonora,  Petrea  and  Gabrielle— 
the  family  coffee-pot,  “  Madame  Folette,”  and  the  old 
servant  Brigitta,  who  gives  the  children  their  bath  once 
a  week.  They  live  in  a  country  town  in  Sweden.  In 
summer  they  make  excursions  to  the  country;  in  the  winter 
evenings  they  have  reading  and  games  and  talk  with  their 
friends.  Madame  Gunilla,  the  Assessor  Jeremias  Munter, 
Evelina  and  her  adopted  daughters,  and  the  children  tease 
their  good-humoured  tutor,  “  the  Candidate.”  When  a 
poor  writer  who  lives  in  a  garret  opposite  dies,  they  adopt 
his  little  dark-eyed  girl  Sara,  and  make  her  one  of  the 
family. 

After  some  years  misfortunes  overtake  them.  Sara 
marries  her  music-master  Schwarz  against  their  wishes, 
their  house  is  burnt  down,  and  Henric,  who  has  been  ill, 
dies  within  a  short  time.  Eva  has  an  unhappy  love  affair, 
and  Jacobi,  the  tutor,  who  was  to  wed  Louisa,  has  to  post¬ 
pone  the  marriage,  having  too  altruistically  given  up  a 
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promised  living  to  a  needy  friend.  Everything  is  very 
dark,  but  Elise  confesses  that  she  has  earned  some  money 
by  writing  a  novel  (for  which  her  husband  very  kindly 
forgives  her);  Sara,  ill  and  outcast,  returns  to  them  with 
her  little  girl  and  is  warmly  received  by  them  all;  Eva, 
rather  to  our  regret,  marries  the  old  family  friend  Munter; 
Jacobi  receives  another  living,  and  he  and  Louisa  are 
happy  with  eight  children.  Only  Elise  is  sad,  thinking  of 
her  first-born,  and  the  book  closes  on  her,  alone  in  her 
room,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  join  him. 

When  this  book  was  first  translated  great  exception 
was  taken  in  the  American  reviews  to  the  last  chapter, 
where  the  whole  family  and  all  the  relations,  including  the 
eight  grandchildren,  celebrate  their  renewed  prosperity 
with  a  day  of  feasting,  drinking  white  beer  in  the  morning 
and  punch  at  night,  with  seven  Skals,  and  throwing  their 
glasses  on  the  floor  after  the  last. 

A  Diary  contains  many  of  the  types  to  which  Fredrika 
Bremer  has  already  introduced  us.  The  “  1  ”  is  Sophia, 
who  returns  after  a  long  absence  to  live  with  her  step¬ 
mother  and  her  step-sister,  Selma,  the  young  heroine. 
The  whole  of  the  action  takes  place  in  Stockholm  in  the 
winter,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  snow-covered  country 
and  the  sledging  expeditions  and  the  warmth  and  light  of 
home  are  very  delightful.  Through  all  this  tale  there  is 
a  quiet  romance  in  which  I  think  Mamsell  Fredrika’s  own 
voice  speaks.  Sophia  becomes  the  friend  of  Commodore 
William  Brenner,  “  the  Viking,”  and  gradually  a  very 
deep  attachment  springs  up  between  them.  He  is  a 
widower  with  five  children,  whom  he  is  obliged  to  leave 
in  the  care  of  a  housekeeper — “  she  is  the  worst  rattle- 
tongue  in  the  world,  and  keeps  the  coffee-pot  always 
boiling  ” — while  he  is  away  on  his  voyages.  He  loses  his 
fortune  through  the  treachery  of  a  friend,  and,  while  con¬ 
fessing  his  love  for  Sophia,  feels  that  he  cannot  offer  her 
marriage  with  poverty  and  five  step-children.  Poor  Sophia — 
“  I  feel  so  desolate,”  she  says,  “  but  I  dare  not  murmur. 
He  does  what  is  right  and  manly.  That  tender  but  proud 
heart  will  not  complain  nor  show  his  wounds.  He  is  so 
noble  and  high-minded.  But  I  ?  .  .  .  .”  Did  Mamsell 
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Fredrika  so  let  some  one  very  dear  to  her  depart  out  of  her 
life?  Sophia  does  what  her  creator  could  not  do;  she 
summons  up  her  courage  and  goes  to  Brenner’s  house.  He 
is  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  a  long  voyage,  and  Sophia 
tells  him  she  will  live  with  his  children  and  take  care  of 
them  till  his  return. 

“  Sophia,”  cried  Brenner  passionately,  ”  you  are  an  angel!  and  on 
my  knees  I  thank  you  for  this  proposal ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
— it  is  a  sacrifice  and  is  indefensible — irrational.” 

”  Very  well  then;  let  us  dispense  with  reason  and  argument;  is  it 
worth  discussing  when  one’s  heart  is  fairly  given  away?  ” 

Now  I  was  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  Viking,  encircled  by  his  arms. 
He  called  me  his,  and  challenged  the  world  to  part  us.  He  placed  his 
ring  on  my  finger — he  brought  the  children  to  my  arms,  telling  them  I 
would  be  their  mother — he  introduced  me  to  Frau  Trollman,  who  let 
fall  the  coffee-pot  with  surprise,  as  his  bride. 

I  think  Fredrika’s  heart  was  in  this  middle-aged  love 
story. 

As  for  her  drama,  The  Bondmaid,  all  I  can  say  is  that, 
once  you  lay  it  down,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  take 
it  up  again.  It  is  written  in  all  earnestness,  but  the 
drafnatis  persome  are  in  themselves  enough  to  put  one  off, 

Frid.  a  Princess  betrothed  to  King  Dag. 

Kumba.  a  Slave. 

Feima.  a  Slave. 

Grimgerda.  a  Sorceress. 

A  Ljus-Alf.  (Light-Alf,  or  Spirit  of  Light.) 

A  Svart-Alf.  (Black-Alf.) 

The  short  stories  can  be  very  briefly  noticed. 

The  Twins  is  a  thoroughly  morbid  little  story  of  Edward 
and  Elina,  who  die  at  sixteen  of  consumption,  beloved  by 
all  around  them. 

Axel  and  Anna  is  a  little  love-story  in  letters. 

The  Solitary  One  is  the  diary  of  a  lonely  woman  who  is 
companion  to  a  lady  of  fashion.  She  loves,  vainly  as  she 
thinks,  then  finds  her  love  is  returned,  but  resigns  her 
lover’s  hand  to  a  younger  bride  and  dies,  with  considerable 
pleasure  to  herself  and  at  great  length. 

The  Consoler  is  a  tale  of  a  sister’s  love  which  helps  an 
unhappy  brother. 

Hopes  tells  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  poor  young  clergy- 
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man  who  finds  friends  and  preferment  when  least^ 
expected. 

Stockholm  Suppers  is  a  brilliant  little  sketch  of  the 
ennui  of  social  life,  and  has  in  it  the  germ  of  many  of  the 
parties  which  we  have  attended  in  the  novels. 

As  time  went  on  Miss  Bremer’s  home  circle  had  broken 
up,  and  she  spent  some  years  in  travelling,  visiting  Eng¬ 
land,  America,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Palestine  and 
Greece.  She  had  also  done  much  work  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  advancement  of  women,  and  had  organised 
societies  for  visiting  prisons  and  for  helping  the  orphans 
left  by  the  cholera.  But  that  does  not  greatly  concern  us 
at  the  moment.  It  is  the  Mamsell  Fredrika  of  early  Stock¬ 
holm  days  that  we  care  to  remember,  the  lady  with  the 
observant  eyes,  the  warm,  romantic  heart,  the  cool  judg¬ 
ment,  the  ready  wit,  and,  occasionally,  the  sharp  tongue. 

If  ever  you  return  to  earth,  Mamsell  Fredrika,  as  you 
wished  to  do,  you  will  find  that  Stockholm  has  erected  (or 
at  any  rate  was  talking  in  1925  of  erecting)  a  statue  to 
you.  I  think  you  would  laugh  at  it  a  little,  but  your  heart 
would  be  glad  at  the  thought  that  you  still  have  friends  in 
the  town  you  loved.  And,  well  wrapped  in  your  furs,  you 
will  go  quickly  on  to  the  Norr  Bridge  over  the  swirling 
Norrstrom,  where  William  Brenner  once  in  his  emotion 
knocked  your  reticule  out  of  your  hand  into  the  river  (he 
gave  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  and  roses  to  make  amends, 
and  you  laughed  at  him,  Fredrika),  and  so  along  the  quays. 
And  then  you  will  find — as  once  you  did  and  knew  not 
how — that  your  arm  is  resting  in  his.  As  once  before  you 
will  walk  together,  watching  the  ice  breaking  up  in  the 
Knights’  Bay  below  the  stately  Riddarhuset,  and  you  and 
he  will  say  “  thou  ”  to  each  other.  Be  happy,  Mamsell 
Fredrika. 


NATURE  AND  ART 


By  H.  C.  Minchin 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  nature  art. — Landor. 

If  of  the  two  you  can  love  one  only,  then  let  it  be  nature. — Ruskin. 

The  interactions  of  Art  and  Nature  have  been  a  matter, 
since  the  dawn  of  reflection,  for  curiosity,  speculation, 
assertion,  and  contradiction.  The  mere  existence  of  such 
terms  as  realism  and  idealism  demonstrates  the  diversity 
of  opinion  which  has  prevailed,  and  their  history  is 
eloquent  of  the  fervour  and  tenacity  with  which  different 
schools  of  thought  have  upheld  different  principles.  The 
struggle  to-day  is  as  lively  as  ever,  the  interpretation  as 
various.  But  a  new  factor  has  emerged.  Disputants  have 
hitherto  agreed  that  whether  Art  or  Nature  be  the  more 
engaging,  each  has  strong  claims  on  our  admiration  and 
(Ruskin  would  say)  our  love.  The  claims  of  Art,  indeed, 
are  universally  admitted;  but  there  are  certain  thinkers 
with  whom  Nature  is  in  disgrace.  They  put  her  in  the 
dock,  and  arraign  her,  and  their  verdict  is  that  there  is 
more  of  ugliness  than  beauty  in  her  composition,  more 
of  terror  than  of  charm.  Thus  it  has  recently  been  argued 
that  if  Wordsworth  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropics 
he  would  not  have  entertained  the  view  of  Nature  that  he 
did ;  which  view,  moreover,  as  a  consequence  of  his  having 
lived  in  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  is 
undermined  and  vitiated.  The  implications  of  this  theory 
are  far-reaching,  for  if  Nature  is  to  be  discredited.  Art  can 
hardly  escape  being  discredited  as  well.  Any  endeavour 
to  speculate  on  the  relations  of  the  two  is  therefore  bound 
to  deal,  as  a  preliminary,  with  the  status  of  the  elder. 

The  impeachment  of  Wordsworth,  were  its  truth 
admitted,  would  brand  him  as  the  shallowest  of  thinkers. 
It  would  charge  him  with  unawareness  of 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high 
And  tumult  of  the  tropic  sky ; 
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it  would  overlook  the  inference  he  appears  to  draw  in 
Ruth  that,  while  an  uncurbed  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
Nature,  even  as  envisaged  in  the  temperate  beauty  of  the 
Quantock  Hills,  may  prove  the  ruin  of  character,  Nature 
is  not  therefore  to  be  contemned  ; — 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 
That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools. 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 
The  vernal  leaves — she  loved  them  still. 

Nor  ever  tax’d  them  with  the  ill 
Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

Nor  did  Wordsworth  need  to  leave  his  native  country  to 
learn  that  Nature  has  a  darker  side.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  English  Lake  District,  which  was  the  setting  and 
inspiration  of  so  much  of  his  poetry,  knows  that  it  can 
frown  as  well  as  smile;  that  on  its  loveliest  meres  sudden 
storms  arise  which  are  apt  to  capsize  sailing-boats  and 
drown  their  crews ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  traverse  its  high 
passes  in  a  snowstorm  is  to  court  destruction.  With  these 
facts  Wordsworth  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar.  His 
poem  on  the  climber  who  fell  from  Striding  Edge  will  be 
remembered.  His  own  favourite  brother  was  lost  at  sea, 
but  that  did  not  make  him  turn  against  Nature.  He  could 
still  retain  his  faith  that 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  thad  loved  her, 

not  indeed  supposing  her  to  be  compact  of  beneficence, 
but  holding,  on  balance,  that  she  is  more  healer  than 
destroyer,  that  the  good  and  joy  she  promulgates  are  more 
widespread  and  more  significant  than  the  ill  and  sorrow. 

This  is  the  view  which  now  is  challenged ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  those  who  challenge  it  seriously  can  bear  to 
live.  One  would  expect  them,  like  Calverley’s  hero,  to 
die  of  disgust.  If  inclined,  on  the  other  hand,  to  waver, 
let  them  take  heart  of  grace  from  Margaret  Fuller’s  lofty 
ejaculation,  “  I  accept  the  universe,”  and  Carlyle’s  com¬ 
ment,  “  Gad,  she’d  better  !  ”  But  what  should  the  attitude 
of  less  desperate  persons  be?  While  neither  pretending 
that  “  everything  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
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worlds,”  nor  affirming  the  vileness  of  creation,  should  they 
not  frankly  recognise,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and 
courage  they  can  muster,  that  in  Nature,  as  in  human 
nature,  good  and  evil  exist  and  energise  concurrently? 
For  it  is  certain  that  if  we  are  to  live  at  all  we  must  come 
to  some  sort  of  terms  with  our  surroundings,  and  such 
recognition  seems  the  most  practicable  way.  Or  shall  men 
surrender  the  sense  of  joy  and  solace  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  derive  from  some  splendid  prospect,  because, 
forsooth.  Nature  is  not  devoid  of  cruelties  and  imperfec¬ 
tions?  Is  one,  for  the  same  reason,  to  turn  aside  with 
bitterness  from  the  beauty  of  some  flowerful  Alpine 
pasture,  or  from  the  unseen  violets  which  betray  their  near¬ 
ness  by  their  scent?  Or  let  us  take  a  homelier  test.  If 
anyone  is  weighed  down  by  what  seem  to  him  the  iniquities 
of  Nature,  let  him  pluck  an  apple  and  bite  into  its  sun- 
kissed  side.  This  miracle,  too,  is  Nature’s;  perhaps,  in 
the  face  of  it,  his  condemnation  will  be  withheld,  or 
cancelled. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  last  few  years  Nature  has 
given  us,  in  Japan,  in  Florida,  in  Sicily,  some  sharp 
reminders  of  her  twofold  aspect.  Nay,  our  own  Thames, 
whose  stream  the  poet  sought  to  take  for  his  great  example, 

strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing  full, 

has  laughed  at  man-made  restrictions  and  shown  itself, 
to  our  surprise  and  discomfiture,  capable  of  roughness  and 
of  tigerish  play.  But  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  repair 
damage*;  ^nd  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  In  the 
heroism,  too,  that  is  bred  of  these  calamities  there  is  a 
subtle  suggestion  of  recompense.  If  life  were  made  soft 
in  all  respects,  and  conditions  always  easy,  the  fibre  of 
humanity  would  deteriorate.  It  is  by  struggling  with  diffi¬ 
culties  that  the  race  has  emerged  from  wretchedness  and 
barbarism,  and  if  we  cease  to  pull  against  the  current  we 
shall  drift  back  towards  the  perils  of  the  weir.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Nature  conduces  to  the  progress  of  humanity. 
Such  conquests  as  Sir  Ronald  Ross’s  over  malaria,  and 
the  renewal  of  Egypt  by  the  harnessing  of  its  river,  are  as 
tonics  to  mankind.  In  the  wastes  of  Arizona  the  prickly 
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cactus  most  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  arid  soil;  but 
Luther  Burbank,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  pains  and  patience, 
succeeded  in  producing  a  spineless  variety  of  this  rugged 
plant,  upon  which  cattle  gladly  browse,  so  that  the 
blossoming  of  the  desert  may  yet  prove  something  more 
substantial  than  a  dream  ! 

A  composition,  then,  thus  reached  with  Nature,  of  which 
the  reader’s  acceptance  may,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be 
presumed,  w'hat  is  the  relationship  of  Art  to  this  tre¬ 
mendous  entity,  so  gracious  yet  so  formidable?  Nature, 
it  is  suggested,  is  the  raw  material  of  Art.  .  .  .  But  what  a 
ridiatlus  mns  is  here  !  Why,  it  will  be  objected,  this  is 
the  merest  truism.  Without  Nature  neither  Art  nor  any¬ 
thing  else  accessible  to  human  reason  could  exist. 
^Exactly,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  truism  has  at 
various  periods  been  neglected,  questioned,  and  travestied 
beyond  recognition. 

Not,  of  course,  in  the  beginning.  The  friends  of  the 
first  artist  found  him  scratching  with  a  sharp  stone  on  the 
wall  of  the  cave.  They  watched  in  silence ;  presently, 
when  he  stepped  back  to  survey  his  finished  work,  they 
grunted  in  appreciation.  Why  he  had  done  it  they  did 
not  know;  he  was  always  unaccountable;  but  what  he  had 
done  they  recognised  as  a  likeness  of  something  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  It  was  a  reindeer,  beyond  question. 
True,  it  wasn’t  remarkably  like  one,  but  it  was  liker  that 
than  anything  else,  and  no  doubt  he  had  made  it  as  like 
as  he  could.  Now  that  is  precisely  what  he  had  done. 
He  had  no  idea  beyond  making  his  copy  resemble  the 
original  as  closely  as  might  be.  He  was  a  realist,  as  all 
early  artists  were.  We  see  it  in  the  Italian  primitives 
and  in  the  earliest  examples  of  portraiture  among  our¬ 
selves,  such  as  the  naive  representations  of  the  Yorkist 
and  Lancastrian  princes.  There  is  no  subtlety,  only  a 
desire  for  exactitude.  The  principle  is  sound,  to  start 
with,  however  faulty  the  performance.  “  I  had  rather 
see  a  portrait  of  a  dog  that  I  know,”  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
“  than  all  the  allegorical  paintings  they  can  show  me  in  the 
world.”  This  is  a  reasonable  view,  though  not  the  only 
one.  It  was  perhaps  the  poverty  of  the  results  of  stark 
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realism  which  drove  Raphael  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the 
artist  should  make  things  not  as  Nature  made  them,  but 
as  she  would  make  them.”  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  variant 
from  the  “  raw  material  ”  theory,  though  one  which  has 
not,  despite  the  pre-eminence  of  him  who  gave  it  utterance, 
gone  unchallenged. 

There  is  none  of  the  fine  arts  which  can  disclaim  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Nature,  but  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  Perhaps  that  of  architecture  is  the 
least,  for  when  man  started  to  build  houses  for  himself 
and  for  his  gods,  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but  the 
idea  of  shelter  derived  from  his  discarded  cave.  The 
construction  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  among  the  greatest  original 
triumphs  of  human  minds  and  hands.  The  pyramids, 
by  the  way,  resemble  nothing  in  Nature,  and  are  held  to 
have  been  modelled  on  the  prevalent  shape  of  a  sacrificial 
cake.  Some  have  thought  that  the  aisles  of  Gothic 
cathedrals  may  owe  their  conception  to  the  over-arching 
and  conjoining  branches  of  some  beechen  grove;  and  it 
is  not  too  fanciful  to  wonder  whether  the  rainbow  may 
not  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  arch.  But  in  general 
the  skill  of  the  architect  is  most  shrewdly  tested  by  his 
ability  to  harmonise  his  structure  with  its  surroundings, 
and  to  choose  materials  suitable  to  the  locality.  To-day 
his  worst  temptation  is  to  that  grandiosity  which  encum¬ 
bers  our  cities  with  monstrous  buildings  reminiscent  of 
Asiatic  glooms  and  splendours,  but  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  Western  civilisation.  What  musicians  owe  to 
Nature,  they  only  are  in  a  position  to  estimate;  but  lay 
listeners  to  the  “  Moonlight  Sonata  ”  may  get  an  inkling 
of  the  debt.  Such  persons  may  have  also  smiled  over 
the  verisimilitude  of  a  modern  composer’s  “  Farmyard 
Symphony,”  which  is  believed,  however,  to  have  horrified 
the  elect  as  a  too  immediate  imitation  of  Nature.  And 
the  subject-matter  of  sculpture,  the  forms  of  living 
creatures,  is  such  common  property  that  its  triumphs 
and  failures  are  rapidly  apparent  to  all  who  possess  even 
a  small  share  of  aesthetic  perception.  An  unspoilt  and 
unsophisticated  taste  is  as  immediately  subjugated  by 
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the  Venus  de  Medici  as  it  is  instantaneously  repelled 
by  Mr.  Epstein’s  “  Rima.” 

It  remains  to  speak  of  poetry  and  painting,  those 
emanations  of  fine  art  which  seem  to  stand  in  so  sisterly 
a  relationship,  and  whose  kinship  with  Nature  should, 
it  appears,  be  more  readily  discernible.  The  naturalism 
of  the  older  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Chaucer,  is  at 
once  obvious  and  instinctive;  but  with  the  Renaissance 
came  in  a  questioning  spirit,  which  would  sound  all 
depths  and  take  nothing  for  granted.  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  dependence  of 
Art  on  Nature,  and  with  the  latter’s  pre-eminence. 
Perdita  will  have  no  gilly-flowers  in  her  garden,  because 
she  has  heard  that 


There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature, 

but,  Polixenes  tells  her, 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 

But  nature  makes  that  mean. 


It  is  Nature,  in  short,  who  creates  the  means  to  her  own 
improvement.  Perdita,  by  the  way,  has  the  last  word, 
and  is  only  half  convinced,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
point.  Again,  Hamlet  assures  the  players  that  their 
purpose  should  be  “to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature”; 
and  if  that  of  the  players,  then  of  the  playwrights  also, 
and  consequently  of  poetry.  For  when  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  plays,  he  was  presumably  as  well  aware  as  we 
are  that  he  was  writing  poetry  too.  Dryden’s  superb 
compliment,  “  he  (Shakespeare)  needed  not  the  spectacles 
of  books  to  read  Nature;  he  look’d  inwards  and  found 
her  there,”  may  partake  of  hyperbole,  but  it  shows  a  co¬ 
incidence  of  opinion.  For  the  French  critics,  however, 
Shakespeare  was  natural  in  excess,  because  in  his  zeal 
for  his  mistress  (“thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess”)  he 
was  careless  of  such  established  rules  and  conventions 
as  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 

When  the  Court  returned  from  France  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion  those  conventions  were  part  of  its  baggage.  The 
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supremacy  of  Nature  was  threatened,  and  classic  models 
usurped  its  place.  In  literature  there  set  in  a  period  of 
hard  and  glittering  brilliance  which  culminated  in  the 
Augustan  age  and  the  supremacy  of  Pope.  Pope  him¬ 
self  made  his  Homer  “  a  pretty  poem,”  but  something  very 
unlike  the  original.  Art  was  now  definitely  enthroned. 
When  Pope  wished  to  apologise  for  the  irregularities  of 
Nature,  he  did  it  by  begging  his  reader  to  remark  that 

All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee ! 

For  a  generation  people  accepted  the  inferences  of  this 
dogma.  Pope  was  regarded  as  the  last  word  in  poetical 
perfection,  and  those  who  would  excel  as  poets  were 
obliged  to  look,  not  to  Nature,  but  to  him.  Yet  there 
were,  even  in  his  lifetime,  signs  of  change.  Thomson’s 
Seasons  struck  a  more  natural  note.  Mountains  were 
still  regarded  as  wild  and  savage,  and  what  pleased  in 
the  landscape  was  cultivation.  Yet  Addison  saw  things 
in  a  truer  proportion.  “  If  we  consider  the  works  of  Art 
and  Nature,”  he  wrote,  “  as  they  are  qualified  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective 
in  comparison  of  the  former.  .  .  .  There  is  something 
more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  careless  strokes  of 
Nature  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of 
Art.”  It  must  have  buzzed  from  one  to  another  in  the 
coffee-houses  next  day  that  Mr.  Addison  was  grown 
vastly  heretical.  What!  Some  barren,  beggarly  hill¬ 
side  preferable  to  Hampton  Court?  Some  petty 
streamlet  to  one  of  Lely’s  beauties?  Preposterous! 
But  the  change  was  coming. 

Since  the  romantic  revival  the  wind  has  blown  steadily 
from  one  quarter,  only  veering  a  few  points  now  and 
again.  The  question  has  not  been  one  of  belittling  Nature, 
but  of  how  to  read  her  countenance  aright.  To  read  it  was 
equally  the  object,  to  mention  two  schools  of  painting,  of 
pre-Raphaelites  and  Impressionists,  and,  to  contrast 
two  English  painters,  of  Turner  and  of  Morland.  Not 
the  purpose  has  differed,  but  the  methods  employed.  The 
pre-Raphaelites,  in  a  righteous  revolt  against  the  vicious 
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habit  of  copying  others  instead  of  going  direct  to  Nature, 
got,  perhaps,  too  near  to  her.  They  were  over-con¬ 
scientious  in  their  representation  of  details,  and  in  the 
elaboration  of  particular  traits  a  general  effect  is  apt  to  be 
lost.  While  the  same  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  Turner, 
Ruskin  managed  to  be  the  prophet  both  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  and  of  him.  But  Turner’s  influence,  one 
supposes,  has  been  greater  and  more  lasting  than  theirs. 
The  danger  inherent  in  their  theory  was  that  of  becoming 
photographic,  of  forgetting  the  ideal.  Turner’s  pictures, 
on  the  other  hand,  whatever  their  occasional  perplexities 
and  even  eccentricities,  are,  at  their  best,  triumphs  of 
idealism.  If  we  cannot  always  see  Nature  quite  as  he 
did,  his  genius  constrains  us  to  believe  that  his  vision  is  a 
true  one,  and  makes  us  feel  that  he  has  not  abused  that 
liberty  to  be  daring  which  Horace  claims  to  be  the  right 
of  painters  and  poets.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is 
Morland,  whose  realistic  farmyards  have  delighted  some 
and  satiated  others.  He,  too,  may  be  thought  to  have 
got  too  close  to  his  subject.  In  this  connection  there  is 
an  illuminating  passage  in  George  Darley’s  review  of 
Modem  Painters.  (Darley,  be  it  said,  was  a  good 
critic  as  well  as  a  good  poet) : — 

Landscape-painting  must  not  be  reduced  to  the  mere  portraiture  of 
inanimate  substances.  If  people  want  to  see  Nature,  let  them  go  and 
look  at  herself:  wherefore  should  they  come  to  see  her  at  second-hand 
on  a  poor  little  piece  of  plastered  canvas?  We  disapprove  the  “  natural 
style  ”  in  painting,  not  because  we  dislike  Nature,  but  because  we  adore 
her.  Ancient  landscapists  took  a  broader,  deeper,  higher  view  of  their 
art ;  they  neglected  particular  traits,  and  gave  only  general  features ;  thus 
they  attained  mass  and  force,  harmonious  union,  and  simple  effect,  the 
elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

The  critic  has  Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa  in  mind. 
Now,  the  idealism  of  Constable  may  not  be  that  of  Claude, 
nevertheless  Constable  brought  to  his  canvas  a  gift  of 
imaginative  vision  which  was  lacking  in  Morland.  His 
landscapes  may  be  thought  to  possess  (unless  that  be  pro¬ 
nounced  impossible)  that  combination  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal  which  gives  the  most  satisfying  results. 
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It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  with  painters,  as  with  poets, 
the  mirror  held  up  to  Nature  must  be  a  magic  one.  Mere 
reflection  is  not  enough.  When  a  modern  bard  tells  us 

I  know  3  farmer  in  Camden  Town 

Killed  a  brock  by  Pentonville 

(brock  poetical  for  badger)  he  may  be  speaking  the  exact 
truth,  but  his  experience  does  not  enrich  us.  Our  only 
feeling  is  one  of  disgust  at  the  needless  slaughter  of  a 
harmless  beast,  whose  kind  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 
The  shorthand  reporter  is  out  of  place  as  poet  or  painter, 
whom  we  expect  to  possess  the  gift  of  vision. 

Even  so  it  is  not  all  plain  sailing.  Poets  and  painters 
may  and  often  do  seek  to  impose  upon  the  public  visions 
of  Nature  which  are  in  fact  unnatural.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  defence  to  say,  “That  is  how  I  see  it.”  Not  long 
ago  two  persons  of  average  intellect  and  taste  were  look¬ 
ing  at  a  collection  of  modern  French  paintings.  One  was 
of  a  cottage  interior,  and  on  a  table  stood  a  china  bowl 
whose  contents  appeared  to  have  burst  into  flame.  Look 
as  they  would,  from  every  angle  and  from  various 
distances,  they  could  make  nothing  else  of  it.  But  a 
catalogue  was  proffered,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
bowl  contained  a  bunch  of  scarlet  poppies.  This 
particular  painter,  we  have  since  been  told,  saw  all  red 
flowers  as  flame.  But  he  was  probably  unique  in  so  seeing 
them,  and  it  is  not  other  people’s  fault  if  they  fail  to  see 
his  flames  as  flowers.  It  will  not  suffice  to  dismiss  such 
observers  as  Goths  and  Philistines ;  may  not  their  mistake 
be  caused  by  the  artist’s  having  “  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  Nature  ”?  Similarly,  certain  “poets  ”  in  our 
midst  who  affect  to  see  the  external  world  as  wooden  when 
they  want  it  to  be  rigid,  and  as  glass  when  they  want  it  to 
be  brittle,  must  have  nearly  reached  the  limits  of  their 
readers’  patience.  So,  too,  with  the  discords  of  Cubist 
draughtsmanship,  which  set  one’s  teeth  on  edge,  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape,  now  that  they  have  reached 
the  advertisement  columns.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  those  who  perpetrate  these  things  really  do  receive 
on  thejr  retina  such  images  of  Nature. 
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What,  then,  are  the  gifts  which  the  artist  should  bring 
to  his  endeavour,  not  to  improve,  but,  as  Ruskin  held,  to 
explain,  to  interpret  Nature?  Surely,  the  “consecration 
and  the  poet’s  dream  ” ;  the  conviction  of  the  sanctity  of 
Art,  and  “  the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination.”  Without 
these  his  work  will  be  of  little  value.  With  them  he  may 
be  numbered  among  the  hierophants  of  Nature,  may 
behold,  and  cause  others  to  behold. 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  land  or  sea ; 

may  even  aspire  to  wrest  from  Nature  some  of  those 
secrets  with  which,  to  the  brooding  soul,  she  often  seems 
laden,  and  which  she  only  just  does  not  communicate. 

The  reader  of  these  random  speculations  hardly  needs 
to  be  told  that  they  claim  no  authority.  They  merely 
represent  an  honest  attempt  on  the  writer’s  part  to  clarify 
his  own  ideas  on  a  fascinating  subject.  Conceivably 
they  may,  not  necessarily  by  agreement,  conduce  to  a  like 
process  in  the  minds  of  others.  As  such  he  offers  them  : — 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  illis, 

Candidas  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 


THE  LITTLE  DANCERS 


By  Edward  Snelson 

Move  on  your  gentle  thoughtful  way 
And  leave  these  streets 

Whose  dust  was  never  meant  to  stray 
In  your  new  world  and  stay 
Your  dancing  feet. 

Go,  tell  us  some  of  April’s  lies, 

Nor  once  forget 

You  dance  upon  a  floor  of  sighs — 
Change  life  and  us,  devise 
Some  fresh  regret. 

For  in  the  air’s  blank  mysteries 
We  see  you  stayed 

Wistful  between  this  world  and  his. 

By  one  whose  whole  earth  is 
A  tune  unplayed ; 

And  we  grow  sad  that  there  should  be 
One  from  our  side 

Who  dares  to  venture  far  and  see 
The  immortal  boundary 
And  is  denied. 


THE  SABINE  FARM 
By  Albert  Buhrer 

“  I  IMPORTUNE  the  gods  for  nothing  more,  and  of  my 
friend  in  power  I  crave  no  larger  boon,  happy  enough  in 
my  cherished  Sabine  Farm.” 

How  many  generations  have  been  touched  by  the 
immortal  gratitude  of  Horace?  When  we  read  the 
eighteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  we  are  curious  as  to 
this  felicity  of  mind,  and  we  want  to  know  more  about  the 
Sabine  Farm  which  inspired  it.  Many  poets  have  been 
unhappy  in  their  circumstances  and  fate.  Horace  is  one 
of  the  great  exceptions,  and  his  happiness,  as  he  indicates, 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  this  gift  of  Maecenas,  a  gift 
that  honoured  him  that  gave  and  him  that  took. 

The  Sabine  Farm  has  come  down  to  posterity  and  its 
lease  is  interminable.  Whether  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  visit  it  and  linger  amid  its  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
ruins,  or  whether  we  only  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  the 
poet,  this  precious  property  in  the  Sabine  Hills  is  part 
of  the  heritage  of  mankind.  Horace  was  thirty  when  he 
received  the  estate  from  Maecenas.  He  had  had  his  share 
of  misfortunes.  The  defeat  of  the  Republicans  under 
Brutus  had  left  him  in  a  precarious  position.  Whatever  he 
might  have  inherited  from  his  excellent  father  had  been 
confiscated  in  the  proscriptions.  The  task  of  earning  a 
living  as  a  Government  clerk  must  have  been  tedious  and 
distasteful  to  Horace.  But  when  Maecenas  placed  him 
beyond  the  cares  of  supporting  himself  by  making  him  a 
proprietor,  the  poet  could  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
difficult  but  delightful  art  of  poetry. 

No  more  for  him  the  trials  and  humiliations  of  the 
unsuccessful  verse-maker.  Poverty  may  have  awakened 
his  Muse,  but  it  could  not  be  certain  to  hold  her.  Horace 
had  not  the  temperament  which  expresses  itself  best  in 
misery  and  melancholy.  He  was  too  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  His  mind  full  of  ideas,  his  heart  responsive 
to  the  beauties  of  a  physical  world,  and  yet  so  aware  of 
years  fugitive,  the  poet  rejoiced  to  find  himself  inde- 
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pendent  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  relieved  of  those  worries 
that  render  time  sterile  and  waste  the  riches  of  inspiration. 

“  I  take  my  meals  before  household  gods  that  are  mine,” 
he  says,  with  discreet  hedonism.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  Horace  was  the  squire  of  the  Sabine  estate.  In  later 
life  it  won  him  entirely  from  the  rival  attractions  of  the 
city.  When  he  died  and  was  buried  next  to  Maecenas  on 
the  Esquiline  his  name  was  famous  throughout  the  world, 
and  his  house  became,  perhaps,  a  literary  rendezvous,  and 
certainly  a  legend  later.  It  was  the  ideal  of  poets  just  as 
Maecenas  was  the  ideal  patron.  How  long  did  the  place 
survive  his  death,  and  what  vicissitudes  did  it  endure 
before  sinking  into  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages }  There  is 
no  actual  record.  The  estate  may  have  been  used  as  a 
museum  or  tenanted  by  a  wealthy  admirer  who  loved  to 
haunt  the  scenes  made  memorable  in  the  poet’s  work, 

Suetonius,  who  has  left  us  the  earliest  sketch  of  Horace, 
for  he  wrote  w'ithin  eighty  years  of  the  poet’s  death,  men¬ 
tions  the  Sabine  Farm.  But  he  refers  also  to  another  villa 
wTich  became  a  show  place  at  Tibur.  This  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hallam  in  his  charming  book 
Horace  at  Tibtir  and  the  Sabine  Farm. 

Perhaps  investigation,  which  is  now  proceeding,  will 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Sabine  Farm  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  After  the  death  of 
Horace  we  hear  little  of  it  until  the  Renaissance,  when 
a  few  scholars,  attracted  by  the  reviving  grandeur  of 
classicism,  went  in  search  of  it.  Their  way  was  arduous, 
and  the  results  of  their  pilgrimage  conflicting.  At  that 
time  there  was  enough  evidence  to  place  a  score  of  villas 
belonging  to  Horace.  Nearly  every  village  in  the  Sabine 
Hills  would  boast  the  shrine  of  the  author  of  the  odes. 

The  credit  of  identifying  the  Sabine  Farm  eventually 
fell  to  a  Frenchman,  Abbe  Capmartin  de  Chaupy,  scholar 
and  archaeologist,  who  went  to  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  fell  in  love  with  the  country 
and  her  wonderful  traditions.  He  travelled  far  and  wide, 
collecting  knowledge  and  many  diverting  experiences. 
His  book  Decouverte  de  la  Maison  de  Cam-pagne  d^ Horace 
was  published  in  1767.  Among  other  things  he  tells  us 
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that  his  horse  was  by  way  of  being  an  antiquary.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  resting  on  some  ancient  way,  or  being  left  to 
graze  in  the  campagna  near  a  temple,  pavement  or  tomb, 
the  animal  would  travel  to  ruins  as  by  instinct.  Imme¬ 
diately  he  discovered  something  Roman  he  was  happy  and 
refreshed.  Such  is  the  pleasant  picture  of  the  Abbe  and 
his  four-footed  companion  on  their  leisurely  jaunt  through 
Italy.  De  Chaupy,  knowing  Horace  by  heart,  used  the 
poet’s  works  as  the  only  sure  guide. 

Starting  from  Tivoli  he  found  that  many  of  the  place 
names  mentioned  in  the  odes  and  satires,  with  slight  varia¬ 
tion,  were  still  extant.  Reaching  Vicovaro  he  was  within 
easy  distance  of  his  goal.  Having  fixed  the  position  of 
Mons  Lucretilis  by  Mons  Lucretii,  marked  so  on  old 
charts,  the  problem  became  excitingly  near  solution.  To 
the  learned  Abbe’s  enthusiasm,  in  the  first  place,  we  owe 
the  solution  of  this  delightful  secret. 

If  we  are  going  to  the  Sabine  Farm  to-day  it  is  as  well 
to  get  into  the  appropriate  mood.  Let  us  go  in  the 
Horatian  spirit  of 

O  rus,  quando  ego  te  aspiciam? 

Let  the  clamour  and  the  dust  of  Rome  become  intolerable. 
Induce  a  feeling  of  divine  discontent.  Desire  a  change 
of  wine,  food  and  scene.  For  such  a  journey  a  motor  car 
is  surely  not  the  right  conveyance ;  but  since  we  cannot 
saddle  a  mule  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  or  even  an  eques¬ 
trian  antiquary  as  did  the  French  Abbe,  there  is  a  com¬ 
promise  in  the  steam  tram,  a  remote  enough  engine 
running  from  Rome  to  Tivoli. 

The  route  is  uphill.  After  passing  the  imposing  ruins 
of  Hadrian’s  villa,  the  olive  woods  shade  us  from  the  sun. 
Many  happy  days  might  be  spent  in  Tivoli,  a  town  noted 
for  an  antiquity  deeper  than  that  of  Rome  itself  and  for 
the  beauty  of  its  women.  We  should  be  ready  for  lunch 
at  Tivoli,  for  it  is  wise  to  go  out  to  the  Sabine  Hills  with 
a  tranquil  stomach  as  well  as  an  enquiring  mind.  One  way 
to  the  farm  is  a  slow  one,  but  the  only  way  if  we  are  to 
imbibe  the  atmosphere.  Italy  still  offers  us  that  strange 
anachronism  the  horse-carriage.  We  may  find  a  driver 
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who  looks  like  a  villain  but  has  the  manners  of  a  gran 
signore,  who  will  drive  us  out  to  the  Villa  di  Orazio.  He 
will  tell  us  eloquently  that  it  is  far;  he  will  look  with 
feigned  affection  at  his  horse,  and  ask  us  twice  as  much 
as  we  need  pay  if  we  can  argue  in  his  own  language.  But 
having  settled  ourselves  in  his  vehicle  our  troubles  are 
over. 

We  can  loll  back  in  Victorian  complacency.  We  can, 
indeed,  go  to  the  farm  as  did  the  Romans,  on  or  behind 
horseflesh.  The  younger  generation  of  Tivoli  will  look  at 
us  in  amazement  and  think  that  all  the  English  are  mad, 
millionaires  or  lords. 

The  carriage  bumps  over  the  cobbles.  We  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  perched  high  on  the 
cliff  overlooking  the  falls  of  the  Anio.  Beyond  Tivoli  the 
river  is  our  guide,  and  we  follow  its  course  along  the 
valley.  We  are  now  in  the  hill  country,  peak  after  peak 
standing  sentinel  before  the  eternal  traffic  of  civilisations. 
Occasionally  we  startle  a  herd  of  bullocks  or  a  flock  of 
sheep,  or  pass  an  old  friar  or  mendicant  who  might  have 
stepped  out  of  a  canvas  by  Strozzi.  By  the  wayside  some 
ruin  will  remind  us  of  the  sombre  grandeur  of  an  engrav¬ 
ing  by  Piranesi.  In  contrast  the  countryside  is  in  its 
prime.  Young  willows  and  poplars  rising  from  the  white 
bed  of  the  river,  as  if  from  a  bank  of  snow,  bend  their 
slender  forms  to  the  breeze.  There  are  flowers  and  songs 
and  the  promise  of  harvest. 

The  horse  takes  it  easy  up  the  incline  to  Vicovaro,  the 
Varia  where  Horace  was  wont  to  sell  the  produce  of  his 
farm.  Science  has  done  little  to  change  the  landscape. 
The  railway  has  come,  and  here  and  there  a  power  station 
is  significant  of  modern  industry.  But  they  are  details 
in  the  immemorial  beauty  of  nature.  Our  eyes  are 
attracted  by  the  little  mountain  villages,  and  we  wonder 
how  the  inhabitants  reach  their  homes,  or  if  they  ever  come 
down  into  the  valley.  Passing  through  Vicovaro,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  When  I  was  here  last  there  was  no  vehicle  of  any 
kind  save  our  ancient  carrosza,  and  the  streets  were  deserted 
but  for  one  or  two  old  gossips.  The  place  had  a  blend 
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of  paganism  and  mediaeval  Christianity.  A  small  round 
church,  which  may  at  one  time  have  been  a  temple,  con¬ 
tained  a  few  women  immovably  at  prayer.  The  houses 
were  venerable  and  silent  as  if  dreaming  of  other  days. 

Descending  from  Vicovaro  we  approach  the  Digentia, 
tributary  of  the  Anio.  On  our  right  the  hill  village  of 
Mandela,  clear  cut  against  the  cloudless  sky,  is  a  perfect 
subject  for  the  etcher’s  needle.  On  our  left  the  tower  of 
Rocca  Giovine,  the  identical  spot  of  “  Vacuna’s  moulder¬ 
ing  shrine,”  comes  into  view.  About  four  miles  from 
Vicovaro,  on  the  road  called  the  Strada  Licentina,  there 
is  a  signpost  indicating  the  position  of  Horace’s  villa. 
The  ruins  are  situated  some  distance  up  the  hillside.  We 
pass  through  a  wood  of  chestnut  trees  which  screen  the 
estate  from  the  east. 

When,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  Cortez,  staring  at  the 
Pacific,  we  confront  the  relics,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
them  so  numerous.  The  plan  of  the  villa  is  intact,  and 
we  can  make  out  with  ease  the  various  apartments  and 
gardens;  the  surrounding  mountains,  including  Lucretilis 
to  the  west,  confirm  the  poet’s  descriptions.  The  house 
faced  south  and  the  garden  still  catches  the  full  splendour 
of  the  sun. 

Standing  on  the  verandah  or  by  the  cryptoportico  the 
line  of  the  i6th  Epistle  comes  to  mind : 

continui  montes,  ni  dissocientur  opaca 
valle. 

We  learn  that  when  Horace  first  went  to  his  farm  it  was 
neglected,  barren  and  overgrown  with  brambles.  His  was 
the  task  to  make  it  habitable.  Looking  at  the  remains  of 
the  estate  we  can  realise  with  what  pleasure  he  set  to  work 
to  create  the  place  of  his  dreams.  About  an  acre  is 
allowed  to  the  villa  and  the  gardens.  The  rest  must  have 
been  of  considerable  extent,  since  it  supported  at  least  five 
farmers  and  their  families. 

The  ruins  reveal  various  styles  of  architecture  from 
Republican  to  mediaeval  times.  There  is  much  opus 
reticulatum  work,  which  definitely  dates  part  of  the  house 
to  Augustan  times.  The  last  structure  on  the  site  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  church. 
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The  garden  is  a  feature  of  the  estate,  being  nearly  ninety 
yards  long  by  fifty  yards  broad,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  was  the  main  entrance.  A  colonnade  ran  round 
three  sides  of  the  garden.  On  the  fourth  or  northern  side, 
near  the  house,  was  a  verandah  which  was  approached  by 
three  flights  of  steps. 

Immediately  in  the  centre  of  this  verandah  stood  the 
atrium  or  entrance  hall.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  impluvium. 
The  atrium  measures  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty-seven.  On 
the  right,  facing  the  house,  next  the  atrium,  are  three 
rooms,  paved  with  black  and  white  mosaics  in  conventional 
design. 

These  chambers  must  have  been  the  very  hearth  of  the 
poet,  the  place  where  he  sat  with  his  friends  discussing 
some  philosophical  problem  or  reading  the  ancient  sages. 
Behind  these  rooms  is  a  passage  running  east  and  west 
across  the  house,  and  beyond  the  passage  is  a  second 
smaller  garden  facing  north.  In  line  with  the  atrium  is 
a  nymphaeum,  but  this  is  of  later  date  than  the  general 
structure.  Other  rooms,  bath  chambers  and  a  probable 
kitchen  can  be  traced. 

The  plan  is  obvious.  To  the  archaeologist,  the  poet  and 
scholar,  the  charm  of  reconstructing  the  whole  according  to 
their  theories.  Having  sated  our  reverent  curiosity  on 
these  relics  and  remarked  the  w'ealth  of  olive,  peach  and 
fig-trees  that  now  adorn  the  estate,  the  natural  enquiry  is, 
Where  is  the  Fons  Bandusiae? 

The  neighbourhood  is  so  rich  in  springs,  all  finding 
their  way  through  the  flowers  and  grass  to  the  Digentia 
that  the  most  appealing  fountain  in  the  whole  repertoire 
of  poetry  has  been  difficult  to  locate.  If  we  proceed 
north-west  of  the  villa  we  encounter  two  springs  which 
almost  encircle  it.  They  are  called  the  Cascata  and  Fonte 
Oratini,  and  we  like  to  think  that  one  of  them  is  the  spring 
numbered  among  the  far-famed  fountains,  dulci  digne 
mero  non  sine  floribus,  the  spring  to  be  honoured  with  a 
firstling  of  the  flock.  We  dip  our  hands  in  the  cool 
waters  and  drink  a  libation.  But  the  real  Fons  Bandu¬ 
siae,  discovered  by  G.  W.  Dennis  and  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  is  at  least  an  hour’s  difficult  climb  up  Monte 
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Lucretilis.  In  describing  his  search  fifty  years  ago  G.  W. 
Dennis  says^  “  I  have  been  seeking  far  and  wide  for  the 
Fons  Bandusiae,  and  have  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  every 
streamlet  for  several  miles  round,  and  in  one  only  can  I  per¬ 
ceive  the  requisite  analogy,  and  that  answers  so  perfectly 
to  the  description  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
if  the  Fons  Bandusiae  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
farm,  it  is  the  said  spring;  moreover,  it  is  now  commonly 
called  the  Fonte  Blandusia.”  This  spring  rises  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  glen  which  opens  into  the  broader  valley 
of  the  Digentia  just  beyond  the  farm,  and  stretches  up 
two  or  three  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  This  is 
evidently  the  “  reducta  vallis  ”  to  which  Tyndaris  was 
invited  {Odes  i,  17).  “  I  ascended  the  course  of  the 

stream,”  says  Dennis,  “  by  the  path  which  Horace  must 
have  taken  to  the  Fountain.  It  flows  over  a  rocky  bed, 

:  here  overshadowed  by  dwarf  willows  and  wide-spreading 

fig-trees,  and  is  flanked  for  some  distance  by  vineyards. 
Then  all  cultivation  ceases,  the  scenery  becomes  wilder, 

I  the  valley  contracts  to  a  ravine,  a  bare,  grey-sided  rock 
rises  on  the  right,  schistose,  rugged  and  stern;  another 
similar  cliff  rises  opposite,  crested  with  ilex  and  over- 
j  topped  by  the  dark-wooded  head  of  Lucretilis.  In 
front,  on  the  mountain  side,  was  the  fountain. 

I  The  spot  is  exquisitely  Arcadian :  no  wonder  it  cap- 
i  tured  the  poet’s  fancy.  During  the  noontide  heat  the 
i  vast  Lucretilis  throws  its  grateful  shade  across  the 
scene.” 

We  have  still  time  to  seek  these  waters  brighter  than 
crystal.  Nor  will  the  true  Horatian  hesitate  to  follow  the 
stony  track  of  the  stream,  known  to-day  as  the  Fossa 
delle  Chiuse,  for  at  every  step  we  are  rewarded  by  scenes 
which  the  poet  knew  and  loved,  some  mossy  boulder,  a 
tree  that  broods  over  the  chasm.  The  air  is  full  of  sounds, 
birds  and  insects  offering  a  lively  treble  to  the  insistent  and 
changeless  murmur  of  various  waters.  Goats,  with  their 
faces  reminiscent  of  Pan,  turn  lazily  to  watch  our  difficult 
progress.  The  sound  of  water  deepens,  as  if  imperiously 
calling  us  to  hasten  before  the  sun  sinks  too  low.  Then, 
where  the  two  mountains  Lucretilis  and  Cornazzero  meet. 
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we  see  a  fine  silvery  cascade  falling  headlong  sixty  feet 
on  to  a  rocky  basin,  whence  it  hurls  itself  down  into  the 
stream  a  distance  of  another  hundred  feet  or  more.  The 
peasants  now  call  it  the  Fonte  Brondoso. 

Surrounded  by  ilex  and  oak  trees,  the  spirit  of  the  ode 
is  enshrined  in  this  grotto,  for  the  fierce  season  of  the 
blazing  dog  star  cannot  enter  here,  and  well  might  the 
bullock,  after  labouring  at  the  ploughshare,  welcome  the 
spray-cooled  air  of  the  campagna  in  the  vicinity.  Truly 
this  is  the  scene  worthy  of  those  sixteen  imperishable  lines. 

We  leave  it  with  regret.  The  new  moon  is  climbing  the 
sky.  We  think  of  rustic  Phidyle,  who  will  raise  her  hands 
to  heaven  at  harvest  before  crowning  the  tiny  images  of 
her  gods  with  rosemary  and  myrtle. 

Time  is  calling  us  forward  to  other  worlds,  to  other 
duties  and  creeds.  We  must  stumble  down  the  ravine, 
turning  back  again  and  again  to  say  farewell  to  that  lovely 
waterfall. 

We  have  been  the  guests  of  Horace  for  a  day.  May 
we  hope  and  pray  that  our  presence  has  not  been  un 
welcome  to  our  immortal  host. 


PROSPECT 


By  F.  V.  Wells 

Those  quiet,  cool  meadows  are  at  journey’s  end. 
The  rusty  field-gun  on  the  village-green, 

And  the  imperturbable  quiet  of  the  meadows. 

The  village  where  naught  happens  year  on  year 
Save  an  occasional  birth,  a  death,  a  marriage, 

Or  a  chance  visit  of  disturbing  strangers 
From  the  notorious  town,  to  break  the  long 
Monotony  of  unexciting  days. 

Filling  all  heads  with  scandal. 

Though  at  times 
Magnificent  news,  the  peasants  think,  of  wars. 
Filtering  through  their  file  of  guardian  hills. 

Calls  every  lad  adventurous,  out  of  tune 
With  the  narcotic  slumbers  of  his  mates, 

To  accept  the  sergeant’s  beery  bonhomie 
And  tales  of  martial  splendour;  comfortless  tales 
For  the  few  wanderers  who  return  to  hold 
Precipitate  conclave  with  their  forefathers. 

Having  won  nothing  but  a  line  or  two 
Of  easy  eulogy  in  the  local  Press, 

And  sorrow  for  the  wives  that  bore  them. 

But  we. 

Surfeited  with  adventure,  grown  too  old 
For  fame  or  women,  colours  or  noble  wars. 

To  quicken  our  pulses  as  they  once  could  quicken  ; 

When  age  has  shrunk  our  sinews,  thinned  the  torrent 

Of  young,  impetuous  blood — left  us  alone 

With  our  own  thoughts  to  weave  a  warm  illusion 

Over  the  empty  days ;  after  we’ve  sailed 

The  boisterous  seas  and  culled  in  many  lands 

Beauty  that  lingers  on  when  love  of  woman 

Seems  but  a  Pan’s  ideal,  a  fool’s  belittlement 

Of  that  great  striving  for  the  perfect  love 

And  high  nobility  that  flickers  through 

Glad  hours  and  friendship,  music  and  poetry, 
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Like  carp  in  a  deep  pool :  when  we  have  driven 
Hot-foot  through  life,  gathered  our  store  of  golden 
Experiences  against  old  age;  existed 
For  good  or  ill,  we’ll  come  at  last  to  rest 
In  some  such  port  as  this,  perchance,  to  huddle 
Contentedly  over  a  cheerful  fire; 

Counting  our  yesterdays,  and  telling  children, 

Our  grandchildren,  maybe,  of  marvellous  things 
That  happened  in  our  hey-day. 

And  they  will  laugh 
At  the  old  white-haired  man  in  carpet  slippers 
Who  tells  such  silly  tales.  But  he,  enwrapt 
In  his  own  thoughts,  shall  be  aware  of  nothing 
But  a  dream-world  where  men  are  always  young ; 
Where  needless  hours  are  lost,  and  loves  long  vanished 
Wistfully  glimmer  through  a  mist  of  dream. 


MR.  KENNEDY  IN  CHARGE 


By  L.  a.  G.  Strong 

We  were  to  spend  the  evening  fishing  for  conger,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  lame  fisherman,  had  seen  a  big  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kelly  Shore,  and  had  suggested  that  we 
lose  no  time, 

“  A  fine  big  blue  lad,”  he  proclaimed  impressively, 
“  about  thirty-wan  pound  weight.” 

The  precision  of  this  estimate  did  not  betoken  unusual 
skill  or  even  love  of  accuracy.  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  he  were 
asked  the  number  of  people  present  at  a  football  match  or 
a  hurling,  would  always  give  a  definite  answer  on  principle. 
He  knew  that  the  business  of  a  narrator  is  to  convince,  and 
that  a  round  number  is  not  nearly  so  impressive  as  one 
which  seems  the  result  of  expert  calculation. 

It  was  a  lazy,  benign  evening,  with  promise  of  richer 
beauty  when  the  sun  sank  lower  on  the  sea.  True  to  his 
time,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  sitting  on  a  rock  near  the  Round 
Tower,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  the  chase  beside  him  :  a 
thick  line,  which  looked  more  suitable  for  tying  up 
packing-cases  than  for  fishing,  and  a  newspaper  bundle, 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  which  contained  fresh  herrings. 
Not  far  off,  with  elaborate  unconcern,  loafed  a  tall  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  dirty  yachting  cap. 

Mr.  Kennedy  greeted  me  with  enthusiasm,  yet  his 
manner  showed  constraint.  I  did  not  help  him  out,  but 
waited  for  the  next  move.  He  stood  irresolute. 

“  I — I  wonder.  Master  Leonard — ah  .  .  .”  he  coughed, 
and  spat  violently.  “  I — I  was  thinkin’ - ” 

“Yes,  Paddy?” 

“This  fella.”  He  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the- tall 
one,  who  was  whistling  and  regarding  the  hills.  “  This 
fella :  he  fished  much  for  conger  with  a  gentleman  down 
in  Merino  Villas  beyant.  I  thought  maybe  we’d  have  a 
right  to  bring  him  along  with  us!  He’d  be  a  help.  Handy 
like.” 

He  paused,  sweating  extremely,  and  spat  again. 

What  had  happened  was  plain  enough.  The  tall  one. 
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finding  himself  with  a  thirst  and  no  immediate  prospect  of 
slaking  it,  had  attached  himself  to  the  expedition  in  hope 
of  gain  :  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was  torn  between  a  natural 
compassion  and  his  loyalty  to  me.  I  could  not  make  things 
too  easy,  or  all  his  indigent  acquaintance  would  be 
gathering  for  their  share. 

“  Very  well,  then,”  I  decided,  “  let  him  come.  What’s 
his  name  ?  ” 

“  Mike  Hogan.  Long  Mike  Hogan.” 

“  What  does  he  do  for  a  living?  ” 

“  His  mother  sells  fish.” 

Long  Mike  being  now  formally  engaged,  Mr.  Kennedy 
lost  no  time  in  allotting  him  his  duties. 

“  Hel’  on  to  these,”  he  said  briskly,  handing  him  the 
herrings,  “  and  don’t  be  lettin’  them  fall  out  o’  the  bag.” 

Mike  took  the  parcel,  eyeing  it  with  gloomy  disfavour, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  rock  from  which  we  were  to  fish. 
The  whole  West  was  gradually  filling  with  gold,  and  the 
hills  behind  us  were  drenched  with  an  amazing  richness  of 
colour.  The  sea,  more  mysteriously  radiant  than  the  sky, 
was  calm  and  full,  and  lapped  gently  on  the  rocks  as 
though  charged  with  incommunicable  happiness. 

Long  Mike  tipped  the  herrings  from  their  covering. 

“  Will  I  gut  them?  ”  he  enquired. 

“Ye  will  not,”  replied  Mr.  Kennedy.  “Whoever 
heard  of  guttin’  herrin’s  is  for  bait?  Cut  them  in  three 
bits,  now.” 

“  I  thought  Mike  fished  much  for  eels?  ”  I  asked. 

“  The  man  he  did  be  with  liked  them  that  way,” 
answered  Mr.  Kennedy  hastily.  “  He  was  a  quare  wan 
altogether — wasn’t  he,  Mike? — it’s  a  wonder  to  me  they 
ever  got  an  eel  betwixt  the  two  o’  them.  Go  on,  Mike — 
cut  up  them  herrin’s:  what  are  you  waitin’  for?  Have 
ye  no  knife  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not,  only  the  one  I  use  for  me  tabacka,”  replied 
his  assistant  apologetically. 

“  Holy  Mother,  don’t  be  getting  a  smell  o’  that  stuff 
on  them  herrin’s,  or  ye’ll  turn  the  stomach  on  every  eel  in 
the  Bay.  Here — catch  this,  now.” 
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The  fish  were  duly  cut  up,  and  we  proceeded  to  bait  our 
lines.  We  passed  the  big  hooks  once  clean  through  the 
steaks  of  fish,  and  drew  them  back  again  so  that  nothing 
showed ;  they  were  fixed  upon  swivels  at  the  end  of  a  foot 
of  twisted  brass  wire.  Nothing  else  can  defy  an  eel’s 
teeth,  and  if  there  were  no  swivel  he  would  thrash  round 
and  round  until  he  had  untwisted  the  brass  wire  and  freed 
himself.  We  had  two  lines.  The  rock  where  we  sat  was 
extra  convenient,  for  on  top  of  it  was  the  rusty  stump  of 
an  old  iron  stanchion,  to  which  we  could  make  fast  the 
butt  end  of  our  lines :  a  necessary  precaution  when  there 
is  a  big  eel  about. 

I  flung  out  my  line  first,  only  a  little  way  in  front  of  the 
rock,  and  the  water  received  it  quietly.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave 
his  to  Long  Mike,  with  instructions  to  clamber  down  to  a 
lower  rock  just  above  the  water  line  and  “  peg  it  west.” 
He  then  busied  himself  about  lighting  his  pipe,  while 
Mike,  slithering  and  slipping,  reached  the  place  of 
vantage.  It  gave  him  little  foothold  for  his  throw,  but 
after  several  tentative  manoeuvres  he  made  ready  and 
swung  the  line.  As  he  let  it  go  he  slipped,  and  sent  it 
too  far  to  the  left,  across  mine.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not 
see,  and  I  was  too  lazy  to  bother,  for  to  put  the  matter 
right  we  should  have  had  to  pull  in  both  our  lines  and 
throw  them  out  again. 

Long  Mike,  his  equilibrium  regained,  settled  himself  on 
his  rock  and  gazed  gloomily  at  the  sea.  Mr.  Kennedy 
puffed,  hummed  a  tune,  and  took  a  businesslike  hold  of 
his  line.  So  we  sat  for  a  long  time.  The  sun  sank  in  the 
haze  over  Dublin,  the  Bailey  light  grew  stronger  with 
every  blink,  and  the  sea,  each  minute  more  mysterious, 
began  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  the  land. 

A  line  is  a  living  thing.  Along  it,  as  one  holds  it 
crooked  upon  one’s  finger,  trembles  the  stirring  of  the 
water.  Draw  it  an  inch  towards  you  and  you  can  feel  the 
instant  movement  of  the  lead  upon  the  sea’s  floor,  over 
rock  or  sand,  or  weed,  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  heightened 
by  the  taut  length  between.  Our  heavy  conger  lines 
were  clumsy  compared  with  the  handlines  to  which  we 
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were  accustomed,  but  even  their  slithering  drag  could  not 
blur  the  sense  of  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Suddenly,  faint  but  unmistakable,  came  a  new  quiver 
along  my  line.  The  eel  is  very  cunning  by  nature. 
Taking  care  not  to  pull  on  the  line,  he  will  chew  the  bait 
carefully  until  he  can  spit  out  the  exposed  hook.  An  eel 
was  now  chewing  at  my  line  :  and,  apparently,  at  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  also,  for  he  had  likewise  stiffened  to  attention. 

“  I’ve  a  nibble,  Paddy,”  I  said. 

“  I  feel’m  chawin’,  too,”  he  whispered  in  reply.  “  Lord 
defend  we  get  two  o’  them  at  once.  I  don’t  think  he’ll  be 
long  chawin’.  I  seen  no  one  fish  this  place  this  long 
time.” 

He  was  right.  The  eel,  grown  impatient,  was  shaking 
and  chucking  at  the  line.  This  was  the  critical  moment: 
at  the  first  distinct  tug  one  must  strike,  and  strike  hard. 
Either  the  hook  is  driven  home,  or  torn  free,  and  the  eel 
scared  beyond  recall.  I  gripped  the  line,  and  waited. 

“Aise  it  to’m,  aise  it  to’m.  Aisy,  me  Daniel.  Oho, 
boy !  ”  Mr.  Kennedy  was  talking  to  himself. 

“  Will  ye  whisht?” 

This  to  Long  Mike,  who  had  become  restive,  and  was 
scrabbling  about  his  rock  in  the  gloom. 

“  There  bee’s  a  power  o’  louses  here,”  he  answered 
apologetically. 

“  Ah,  whisht,  you  and  your  louses.  Sure,  aren’t  they 
always  on  the  rocks  of  an  evenin’  ?  What  are  we  better 
up  here  ?  Hei’  up  !  ” 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  struck  simultaneously,  and  the  next 
moment  I  was  straining  back,  my  heels  dug  into  the  rock, 
against  a  savage  tugging  that  threatened  to  pull  out  my 
wrists. 

“  Hang  on,  Paddy !  ”  I  gasped.  “  I  can’t  hold  him 
long.” 

“Sure  how  can  I?  Haven’t  I  one,  too?” 

He  hauled  on  his  line,  bringing  it  in  fast,  and  presently 
dragging  mine  sideways ;  then  voiced  with  much  profanity 
his  conviction  that  the  lines  were  crossed. 

“  Bad  cess  to  ye,  Mike,  ye  gomach,  ye’re  after  crossing 
the  lines !  ” 
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He  rolled  over  and  took  a  grip  of  mine. 

“  Rush’m  now.  Don’t  give’m  time  to  lay  hold,  for  the 
love  o’  God  !  ” 

If  the  eel  could  clasp  his  tail  round  a  rock  and  grip 
fast  he  would  hold  for  hours :  and  it  was  not  too  easy  to 
prevent  him.  Together,  rolling  and  slipping  about  the 
rock,  we  hauled  him  towards  us,  hand  over  hand,  with 
the  full  power  of  our  bodies  and  bent  arms,  against  a 
tugging  that  shook  us  like  the  pulses  of  an  engine.  We 
hauled  him  in  close,  and  then  the  real  struggle  began. 
An  eel  seldom  exerts  his  full  strength  till  he  feels  him¬ 
self  near  the  surface :  he  is  sluggish,  and  will  not  bestir 
himself  till  danger  stares  him  in  the  face.  We  hung  on 
and  strained,  but  could  do  no  more  than  hold  him. 

An  idea  struck  Mr.  Kennedy. 

“  Mike,”  he  yelled,  “  get  a  holt  on  that  other  line, 
and  pull  it  towards  ye.  That’s  right.  Fast,  now.” 

Slithering  sounds  indicated  that  Mike  was  doing  as  he 
was  bid.  We  held  on  and  waited  for  what  seemed  an  age. 

“  I  hope  the  lines — is  still — crossed,”  panted  Mr. 
Kennedy.  “Have  ye’m,  Mike,  for  the  love  o’  God.^” 

“  I  feels  the  weight  of’m,”  replied  the  melancholy  one, 
with  a  touch  of  excitement.  “  I  feels  the  weight  of’m  on 
the  line.  Will  I  pull?” 

“  Pull  like  hell !  ” 

And  Long  Mike  pulled.  The  effect  was  startling,  for 
the  sudden  flank  attack  took  the  eel  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  the  double  strain  jerked  him  half  out  of  the 
water  against  Long  Mike’s  rock.  Mike’s  blood  was  up : 
he  pulled  like  grim  death,  and  the  eel,  with  no  purchase 
for  resistance,  was  held  fast,  splashing  outrageously. 
In  the  half  light  one  could  see  the  broken  water,  and  the 
occasional  gleam  of  a  white  belly,  with  the  dark  figure 
of  Mike,  blaspheming  aloud  as  he  sought  vainly  to 
crouch  out  of  range  of  the  splashing  tail. 

“Aisy,  aisy,  Mike,  for  the  love  o’  God!”  bellowed 
Mr.  Kennedy.  “  Ye’ll  pull  him  off  o’  the  line  altogether. 
Now,  Master  Leonard.  Get  a  close  holt.  Near  him 
as  ye  can  go.  Have  ye  it?  Now,  Mike — let  go  when  I 
tell  ye,  and  we  have’m.  A’  ye  ready  ?  HAIVE  I  ” 
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We  heaved  for  all  we  were  fit,  and  the  eel,  before  he  had 
time  to  resist,  was-  dragged  across  the  little  strip  of  water 
between  Mike  and  ourselves,  and  was  leaping  madly  on  the 
dry  rock  below  our  feet. 

“  Aisy,  aisy  now !  Stop  yeer  flappidations  and  come  up 
to  hell  out  o’  that.” 

I  started  to  climb  higher  up  the  rock,  dragging  him 
farther  from  the  water’s  edge,  when  a  sudden  jerk  flung  me 
flat,  nearly  tearing  my  arm  from  its  socket  The  eel  had 
braced  its  tail  around  a  rock. 

■  “  Are  ye  hurted ?  ”  Mr.  Kennedy’s  face,  abroad, anxious 
pallor,  was  upturned  to  me  in  the  gloom.  “  No?  Make  fast 
the  butt  of  the  line  to  the  iron,  and  let’m  drag  away.  Sure 
he  can’t  get  back  on  us  now.” 

I  strained  on  the  line  and  twisted  it  round  the  stanchion, 
then  clambered  down  to  find  our  electric  torch,  giving  the 
writhing  shape  a  wide  berth. 

“  A’ye  right,  Mike?  ”  Mr.  Kennedy’s  voice  was  jubilant. 
“  Mike — where  are  yez  at  all  ?  ” 

“  I’m  drownded,”  replied  the  voice  from  the  darkness, 
with  melancholy  conviction;  and  Long  Mike  appeared, 
scrambling  up  the  rock  beside  us,  and  peering  apprehen¬ 
sively  for  the  eel.  I  had  in  the  meantime  found  the  torch, 
and  turned  it  on.  The  brute  recoiled  from  the  light;  he 
had  ceased  his  furious  struggles,  and  was  straining  silently 
and  sullenly  on  the  line,  his  great  broad  tail  gripped  round 
a  rock.  Patches  of  white  slime  stood  out  upon  him;  his 
eye  was  malignant,  senseless;  he  writhed  slowly,  turning 
up  his  dirty  white  belly,  and  worried  at  the  hook  with 
choking,  coughing  sounds.  A  big  black  eel,  thick,  savage, 
and  strong. 

“  Aye,  ye  devil,  ye  !  ”  Mr.  Kennedy  contemplated  him 
with  satisfaction.  “  I’ll  fix  ye.” 

He  groped  in  the  old  piece  of  sailcloth  with  which  he 
wrapped  the  lines,  and  produced  a  hammer. 

“  Go  up  now,  Mike,”  he  commanded,  “  and  put  a  strain 
on  that  line.  I  want  his  head  across  a  rock,  d’ye  see.  Ta’ 
care,  now,  he  wouldn’t  get  a  grip  on  yeer  leg.” 

“  Oh,  damn  the  fear  !  ”  said  Mike,  with  sardonic  humour. 

He  climbed  carefully  up  and  seized  the  line;  but  the 
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cel,  as  if  it  divined  the  coming  attack,  flung  itself  hither 
and  thither — sheer  wicked  energy  let  loose — and  he 
scrambled  hastily  out  of  range. 

“  Take  yeer  time.”  Mr.  Kennedy  grinned  amiably  at 
the  leaping  brute.  “Flap  away.  That’s  me  boy.” 

Presently  the  eel’s  convulsions  slackened,  and  we  crept 
near  again.  I  turned  the  torch  upon  him ;  he  had  wriggled 
most  of  his  body  into  a  crevice,  and  sulked,  gasping  and 
choking,  with  one  eye  staring  upon  the  light.  Gently 
Mike  pulled  on  the  line,  trying  to  manoeuvre  the  flat  head 
into  a  suitable  place.  There  was  a  broad  ledge  of  rock 
quite  near;  he  had  almost  coaxed  the  head  into  position, 
when  the  eel  coughed  and  jerked  aside,  and  the  business 
had  to  start  all  over  again.  I  held  the  torch ;  Mike,  full  of 
animus  against  the  eel,  huddled  himself  over  the  line, 
watching  the  head  intently,  and  cursing  in  whispers;  Mr. 
Kennedy,  with  half-shut  eyes,  his  right  hand  behind  his 
back,  waited  his  chance,  whistling  softly  between  his  teeth. 
There  was  little  movement.  No  one  seeing  the  three 
figures  crouching  on  the  rock  could  have  guessed  what  we 
were  at. 

Then  Mr.  Kennedy  saw  his  chance.  With  almost 
terrifying  suddenness,  uncoiling  himself  like  a  spring 
released,  he  crashed  the  hammer  on  the  back  of  the  eel’s 
neck  with  the  full  strength  of  his  arm;  once,  twice,  thrice. 
iThe  brute  writhed  frantically;  Mike,  straining  on  the  line 
with  all  his  might,  yelled  oaths  at  it,  and  savage  curses 
came  from  Mr.  Kennedy  too,  as  he  supported  himself  on 
his  knees  with  his  left  hand,  dealing  a  terrific  blow  at  every 
chance. 

The  eel  loosed  his  grip,  and  was  dragged  out  limp  from 
the  crevice. 

“  He’s  done.  He’s  jairked,”  panted  Mr.  Kennedy.  He 
took  the  torch  almost  roughly  from  me,  and  held  it  close 
to  the  eel  with  shaking  hand.  Long  Mike  came  down  and 
gazed  malevolently. 

“  That  lad  ’ll  splat  ye  no  more,  Mike,”  observed  Mr. 
Kennedy  at  last,  rising  to  his  feet. 

“  Bedamn  !  ”  replied  Mike,  with  great  feeling. 

We  dragged  the  eel  across  the  rocks.  He  was  a  heavy 
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brute ;  Mr.  Kennedy’s  estimate  for  once  cannot  have  been 
far  out.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  sea  wall  we  stopped, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  passed  the  hook  of  the  second  line 
through  the  tail,  so  that  the  weight  could  be  divided  evenly. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  once  we  were  clear  of  the  shadow 
of  the  rocks  we  no  longer  needed  the  torch.  When  we 
reached  the  Round  Tower,  enormous  in  the  moonlight,  we 
stopped.  I  gave  Mr.  Kennedy  his  accustomed  money, 
and  Long  Mike  no  less,  for  he  had  earned  it  well;  and 
after  cordial  good-nights  they  shuffled  off,  one  carrying 
the  eel’s  head,  the  other  his  tail,  the  dark  weight  sagging 
between  them.  They  would  not  eat  him  themselves,  as 
they  think  conger  eels  kin  to  serpents,  but  in  the  morning 
they  would  sell  him  to  a  fishmonger. 

The  night  was  so  still  that  for  a  long  time  I  could  hear 
the  low  murmur  of  their  voices,  even  after  I  had  lost  sight 
of  them  among  the  rocks.  They  paused,  and  a  tiny  point 
of  light  showed  that  one  had  lit  his  pipe.  Then  they  went 
on  again,  and  at  last  all  trace  of  them  was  lost,  and  there 
was  no  sound  but  the  contented  whisper  of  the  sea. 


SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 


By  Robert  Swann 

When  one  hears  the  English  countryside  mentioned  one 
does  not  immediately  think  of  the  coast  scenery  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  countryside  suggests  rather  the  interior  of 
England,  and  the  more  English  but,  perhaps,  less  spec¬ 
tacularly  impressive  parts  of  it — the  country  itself,  rather 
than,  for  instance,  the  Lakes  and  the  Broads  and  the  New 
Forest :  Kent  and  the  Vale  of  Evesham  rather  than  the 
Wye  Valley  and  Dartmoor.  This  is  an  arbitrary  distinc¬ 
tion,  certainly,  but  it  is  one  the  ordinary  man  makes  when 
he  is  choosing  somewhere  for  a  holiday.  If  he  confines 
the  choice  to  England  it  will  be  a  question  of  one  of  the 
three  alternatives  I  have  named  :  the  seaside,  the  so-called 
“beauty  spots,”  or  the  parts  of  the  country  that  are  just 
plain  rural  England. 

The  ordinary  man  does  not  take  long  to  make  up  his 
mind*  on  this  matter.  He  leaves  the  beauty  spots  to 
foreign  tourists  and  chooses  the  sea,  with  the  whole-hearted 
approval  of  all  his  family.  The  claims  of  the  rest  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  humble  unheralded  glorious  countryside  of 
England,  are  ignored.  Or,  rather,  they — that  family  and 
thousands  of  others — think  they  have  done  the  country. 
They  have  a  car.  They  go  out  for  picnics  on  fine  Sunday 
afternoons.  They  have  tasted  all  the  country  can  offer 
them.  Naturally,  when  the  opportunity  arises,  they  prefer 
the  sea. 

The  seaside  certainly  has  many  attractions  to  offer 
nearly  everyone,  but  its  present  popularity  has  not  been 
long  established.  Holidays  themselves,  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  are  a  comparatively  new  invention.  Bank 
holidays  do  not  date  back  further  than  1871,  and  it  was 
not  till  twenty  years  later  that  any  Early  Closing  Day 
regulations  came  into  force.  Industry  is  kept  under  con¬ 
trol  now;  not  long  ago  it  was  a  spontaneous  and  rampant 
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growth.  The  drivers  of  the  old  London  horse  ’buses 
started  out  at  daybreak  and  threw  down  the  reins  only 
when  every  street  was  empty  of  all  prospect  of  passengers  ; 
they  were  at  their  job  all  day,  and  much  of  the  night,  and 
every  day.  The  present-day  employee  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  has  a  working  day  of  eight 
hours  and  a  week  of  five  and  a  half  days.  This  is  the 
practice  to-day  in  most  industries  in  this  country.  In 
America  the  seven-hour  day  in  a  week  of  five  working 
days  is  now  the  rule  in  all  healthy  organisations.  It  will 
be  adopted  in  this  country  in  time.  It  is  popular  already 
with  the  men  who  direct  businesses  and  with  those  profes¬ 
sional  men  who  can  subject  their  work  to  a  definite  scheme 
of  hours. 

Machinery  may  have  brought  Man  some  ills,  but  it 
has  certainly  given  him  more  leisure.  And  every  year  it 
is  giving  him  more  still,  so  that  some  day  soon  we  may 
reach  the  position  which  Bernard  Shaw  conjures  up  in 
Back  to  Methuselah — the  position  of  all  leisure  and  no 
work  and  the  whole  human  race  sitting  about  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  vast  orgies  of  pure  thought.  One  never  knows.  It 
may  not  come  about  in  our  day,  but  our  grandsons  should 
be  prepared.  We  are  advancing  rapidly.  It  has  become 
a  truism  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  altered  conditions.  Most  people  now  have  a  generous 
amount  of  freedom  granted  them  every  year.  They  do 
not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  have  not  acquired 
the  art  of  taking  a  holiday.  They  do  not  think.  They 
accept  the  first  idea  that  comes  into  their  heads  and  rush 
one  after  the  other,  like  the  Gadarene  swine,  headlong  to 
the  sea. 

It  was  not  always  so.  The  typical  Englishman  has 
always  been  rather  ashamed  of  taking  a  holiday.  He  is 
ashamed  of  it  because  he  loves  being  busy  so  much  that 
he  does  not  know  quite  how  to  behave  when  he  is  not  busy. 
And  planning  a  holiday  is  to  him  like  singing  a  song :  he 
will  oblige  if  necessary,  but  he  would  far  rather  it  were 
someone  else.  If  he  consents  to  go  away  it  is  only 
because  he  must :  the  children  need  the  change.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  it  would  have  been  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
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health.  He  would  have  gone  away  somewhere,  probably 
by  himself,  and  taken  a  cure. 

Holidays  even  now  are  valued  for  their  medicinal 
qualities.  At  the  sea  one  gets  ozone  and  ultra-violet  rays 
as  nowhere  else.  And  sea-bathing  drives  impurities  out 
of  the  system  because  salt  water  and  blood  have  the  same 
specific  gravity.  That  is  what  the  doctors  say.  They 
recommend  the  seaside  as  their  predecessors  used  to 
recommend  taking  the  waters.  There  is  nowhere  like  the 
sea  now ;  but  it  was  the  “  waters  ”  that  established  the  first 
real  holiday  resorts  in  England. 

One  could  watch  these  places  springing  up  all  over  the 
southern  counties.  First  it  was  Bath,  then  Tunbridge  and 
Epsom  and  Cheltenham,  then  Malvern  and  Leamington 
and  little  places  in  Wales  like  Builth  and  Llandrindod. 
Treatment  was  the  excuse;  wealth  or  fashion,  the  real 
attraction.  The  towns  grew  prosperous.  Visitors  became 
their  chief  trade.  But  the  good  times  did  not  last.  “  Oh, 
yes,”  says  Henrietta  Musgrove  to  Anne  Elliot  as  they 
stroll  down  to  the  sands  at  Lyme,  “  I  am  quite  convinced 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  sea  air  always  does 
good.”  With  very  few  exceptions.  Oh,  shrewd  Jane 
Austin,  who  loved  Bath !  The  sea  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
meddled  with.  The  exceptions  might  be  very  few,  but 
who  could  be  quite  sure  whether  he  or  she  were  not  one 
of  them,  and  what  evil  might  not  the  sea  air  do  to  the 
unfortunate  who  really  was  one?  George  IV  is  not 
generally  reckoned  to  have  been  a  very  prudent  sovereign, 
but  caution  certainly  dictated  the  building  of  the  Pavilion 
at  Brighton.  He  chose  a  site  some  distance  back  from  the 
front.  With  the  effect  of  sea  air  on  man  still  insufficiently 
known,  he  did  not  want  a  Craigweil  House. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  when  people  first  began  to 
look  upon  going  to  the  sea  as  a  pleasant  as  well  as  salutary 
way  of  spending  time.  The  references  to  sea-bathing  in 
literature  are  very  few.  Chaucer  makes  none,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  in  his  day  people  naturally 
did  not  go  to  the  sea  because  they  did  not  go  anywhere. 
The  country  was  certainly  in  a  fairly  barbarous  condition, 
but  people  took  holidays  on  occasion,  and  travelled.  If 
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they  could  get  without  mishap,  and  indeed  in  good  spirits, 
from  London  to  Canterbury  they  could  surely  have  gone 
on,  had  they  been  so  minded,  to  Margate  or  Broadstairs. 
They  were  not  so  minded.  One  took  one’s  pleasure 
differently  in  their  day.  The  seaside  had  yet  to  be 
invented. 

The  Elizabethans  valued  the  coast  of  England,  but  not 
for  this  reason. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house.  .  .  . 

Shakespeare  came  from  the  Midlands  and  loved  the  fair 
inland  country  so  much  that  he  had  few  words  to  spend  in 
admiration  of  what  was  to  him  only  its  setting,  only  the 
means  whereby  England  was  preserved  for  the  English. 
The  sea  fills  him  with  romantic  thoughts;  but  not  the  sea 
shore,  not  that  English  “moat.”  It  is  Bohemia,  or  the 
island  of  Prospero.  The  sea,  in  fact,  only  helps  him  to 
get  away  from  England  into  some  country  where  his 
imagination  need  know  no  leash.  It  is  shown  nearly 
always  in  an  angry  mood.  His  characters  do  not  bathe; 
they  swim,  more  often  than  not  for  their  lives.  Ferdinand, 
we  are  told,  was  seen  to 

beat  the  surges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him. 

Yet  when  he  has  made  his  peace  with  Prospero  and  is 
free  from  bondage,  he  does  not  take  to  the  water  again 
for  his  pleasure,  as  many  a  lesser  swimmer  might  to-day, 
but  goes  and  sits  in  a  cave  with  Miranda,  playing  chess. 
Shakespeare  had  no  conception  of  the  kind  of  recreations 
which  the  seaside  was  some  centuries  later  to  inspire.  It  is 
a  pity.  He  would  have  loved  Brighton  beach. 

The  fact  is,  until  the  privilege  of  holidays  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  poorer  classes,  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
the  sea  could  appeal.  The  Quennells,  in  their  fascinating 
History  of  Everyday  T kings  in  England,  state  that  “  there 
is  a  print  of  Scarborough  sands  in  1735,  showing  quite  a 
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nice  bathing  machine,  and  people  swimming  in  the  sea.” 
But  one  bathing  machine  does  not  make  a  seaside  resort, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  appearance  of  Scar¬ 
borough  at  that  date  with  David  Copperfield’s  impressions 
of  Yarmouth  more  than  a  century  later. 

“  If  the  land,”  he  says,  “  had  been  a  little  more 
separated  from  the  sea,  and  the  town  and  the  tide  had  not 
been  quite  so  much  mixed  up,  like  toast  and  water,  it  would 
have  been  nicer.  But  Peggotty  said  we  must  take  things 
as  we  found  them  .  .  .  .” 

Yarmouth  in  1850  was  merely  a  fishing  village  full  of 
sailors  and  smelling  of  “  fish  and  pitch  and  oakum  and 
tar.”  So  were  all  the  places  that  are  now  every  summer 
one  vast  hotel.  Their  future  patrons  were  not  getting 
sufficient  holidays  to  enable  them  to  go  about  the  country 
unless,  like  George  Borrow,  they  adopted  a  vagrant  life, 
and  even  the  early  Victorians  who  did  not  need  to  work 
were  too  practical  and  industrious  to  think  with  anything 
but  disdain  of  sun  bathing  and  deck-chair  indolence. 
Ruskin  was  taken  to  the  sea  as  a  boy,  and  he  complains 
that  his  nurse  gave  him  no  chance  of  doing  all  the  multi¬ 
farious  things  he  wanted  to  do.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
row,  far  less  to  sail,  nor  to  go  anywhere  near  the  harbour, 
where  he  could  have  learnt  something.  He  had  to  stay  on 
the  beach,  presumably  making  sand  castles.  “  It  was  a 
frightful  loss  of  time,”  he  says.* 

To-day  we  do  not  regard  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even 
a  month  at  the  sea,  spent  in  bathing,  sitting  about  on  the 
beach,  playing  tennis  and  going  expeditions,  as  a  loss  of 
time.  If  one  is  enjoying  oneself,  one  is  spending  one’s 
time  profitably.  That  is  the  modern  idea.  It  would 
have  shocked  John  Ruskin,  it  would  have  shocked 
all  true  Victorians,  but  really  there  is  far  more  sense 
in  it  than  sin.  If  people  are  happy  by  the  sea,  let 
them  go  to  the  seaside  in  their  swarms.  It  would  be  ultra- 
puritanical  and  absurd  to  denounce  either  the  indolence 
or  the  fatuous  energy  that  occupies  them  as  bad  for  their 
characters.  And  yet,  while  the  habit  of  going  to  the  sea 
is  definitely  not  immoral,  it  has  an  influence  upon  the 

(i)  Praeterita,  I,  Chap.  IV, 
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ordinary  Englishman’s  feelings  towards  the  ordinary 
English  countryside  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

People  rush  for  their  holidays  straight  from  the  towns 
to  the  sea.  They  spend  by  the  sea  what  little  time  in  the 
year  they  are  allowed  from  their  work.  The  country  they 
do  not  know  at  all.  It  will  be  argued  that  no  one  can 
escape  knowing  the  country,  and  knowing  it  well,  now  that 
practically  everyone  has  his  own  car.  But  this  only  means 
that  everyone  now  can  see  the  country  from  a  car  any 
week-end  and  any  summer’s  evening,  weather  permitting; 
which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  knowing  the  country  as,  say. 
Constable  knew  it,  or  William  Morris. 

To  this  accusation  many  will  complacently  reply  that  it 
is  not  within  everyone’s  power  to  be  a  Constable  or  a 
William  Morris,  and  that,  speaking  for  themselves,  the 
country  does  not  interest  them,  and  they  have  no  desire 
to  see  more  of  it  than  they  can  help.  This  attitude  is  com¬ 
moner  than  might  be  supposed,  and  leads  to  a  number  of 
abuses.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  people  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  hate  the  country  should  be  any  less  worthy 
and  upright  than  the  people  who  have  the  misfortune  to  hate 
music.  It  remains  a  fact  that  they  have  worse  manners. 
The  music-haters  do  not  have  a  kick  at  every  piano  they 
come  upon,  and  even  if  they  want  to  remove  a  mendicant 
brass  band  from  their  own  street  they  go  about  the  business 
politely,  and  with  no  more  show  of  violence  than  a  police¬ 
man’s  figure  necessarily  suggests.  But  the  people  who 
hate  the  country  are  not  content  with  simply  hating  the 
country  :  their  hatred  must  take  some  practical  form.  The 
Air  Ministry  is  now  preparing  the  ground  for  an  aerodrome 
near  Oxford.  Venerable- oaks  are  being  rooted  up,  hedge¬ 
rows  razed  to  the  ground.  The  whole  scene  will  soon  be 
bare  and  hideous  as  a  barrack  yard ;  yet  already  there  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  two  convenient  but  derelict  aero¬ 
dromes,  monstrous  reminders  both  that  Government  offices 
have  money  to  spend  and  can  afford  to  be  lavish  of  their 
hatreds. 

This  is  one  small  instance  of  what  happens  when  the 
direction  of  affairs  gets  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
the  country  is  no  more  than  a  site — to  be  tried  and  subse- 
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quently  discarded  as  readily — for  a  factory  or  a  jerry-built 
suburban  “  estate,”  or  at  best  a  golf  course  where  no  one 
may  walk  without  his  or  her  burden  of  clubs.  This  type 
of  person  is  far  too  common  to-day.  He  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  because  he  is  generally  a  man  of  influence 
who  has  no  consideration  for  anything  but  personal  gain. 
Questions  of  taste  do  not  weigh  with  him  because  he  has 
no  taste.  He  is  sometimes  a  coward,  and  if  he  is  not  a 
coward  he  is  nearly  always  vain,  and  his  vanity  makes  him 
respect  public  opinion.  It  is  well,  then,  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlisted  against  the  likes  of  him,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  if  the  public  is  encouraged  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  spend  its 
holidays  in  the  country  and  not  always  at  the  seaside. 

With  this  view  I  imagine  most  town  and  village  authori¬ 
ties  will  heartily  concur.  They  want  visitors.  They  do, 
many  of  them,  all  manner  of  things  to  attract  visitors,  and 
they  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  acutely  disappointed  with 
the  number  of  visitors  that  their  methods  net  in. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  great  resorts  like  Bath 
and  Harrogate  and  Buxton,  nor  of  the  districts  like  the 
Lakes  and  the  Broads,  which  have  certain  specific  attrac¬ 
tions  to  offer  people.  I  refer  to  the  ordinary  country  towns 
of  England.  They  could  all,  by  taking  a  little  thought, 
provide  the  British  public,  and  indeed  foreigners  as  well, 
with  amenities  which  are  now  rare  and  in  great  demand. 

A  certain  town  in  the  Midlands  is  blessed  with  one  of 
the  most  impressive  sites  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  set  on  a  hill,  and  this  hill  is  but 
one  of  a  range  that  bristles  up  from  the  surrounding  plains 
like  the  back  of  a  dinosaur.  To  walk  on  these  hills  is  to 
walk  on  the  roof  of  three  counties.  It  is  all  common  land  ; 
one  can  lie  in  the  bracken  for  hours  at  a  stretch  and  never 
be  disturbed.  A  common  covering  as  many  acres  would 
be  intersected  by  roads,  but  here  there  are  no  roads.  You 
would  think  that  the  town  which  has  these  hills  in  its  charge 
would  be  content  with  the  knowledge  of  its  wealth;  but 
no.  It  must  build  a  cinema  of  unparalleled  hideousness 
and  an  enclosed  promenade  with  theatre  attached  and 
rooms  for  I  know  not  what  else,  and  it  must  appeal  to 
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potential  visitors  through  these  urban  amenities  rather 
than  through  the  natural  charm  it  really  does  possess.  It 
used,  in  fact,  to  have  far  more  charm  because  it  lacked 
popular  “  attractions  ”  entirely.  But  this  the  authorities 
cannot  understand.  They  are  anxious  to  push  the  place. 
It  does  not  enter  their  heads  that  places  are  as  often  spoilt 
as  made  by  visitors.  They  were  just  petty  tradesmen 
before  they  became  members  of  the  Urban  District  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  they  are  petty  tradesmen  still.  They  think  the 
prosperity  of  their  town  can  be  reckoned  in  charabancs 
and  excursion  trains  and  the  weight  of  waste  paper  left 
lying  about  after  bank  holidays. 

There  are,  however,  some  places  that  are  not  run  by 
petty  tradesmen.  There  are  some  even  that  are  not  run 
for  profit  at  all.  But  taking  commercial  considerations 
into  account,  one  must  surely  admit  that  far  more  could 
be  done  to  attract  people  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Though  roads  have  once  more  come  into  their  own,  the 
average  roadside  inn  remains  a  sorry  place.  There  are 
capital  hotels  in  most  of  the  main  towns  of  England,  but 
the  motorist  doing  a  tour  of  England  or  getting  away  from 
city  life  for  a  brief  week-end  wants  for  a  change  to  spend 
the  night  anywhere  but  in  a  town.  The  quiet  of  the 
countryside  is  never  more  welcome  than  at  night  time  and 
in  the  early  morning. 

The  countryside  cannot  compete  with  the  sea  in  any 
but  a  whale-and-elephant  encounter.  But  what  the  sea¬ 
side  lacks  the  country  can  give,  and  of  all  the  qualities 
that  the  seaside  lacks  the  most  desired  of  man  at  the 
present  time  is  seclusion.  Everywhere  at  the  seaside 
there  are  crowds  now.  In  the  country  man  can  still  be 
alone. 

The  birds  already  have  their  sanctuary  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  beasts  in  the  Zoo.  Man  surely  should  not  have 
much  longer  to  wait.  For  this  is  a  thing  that  country 
places  definitely  can  provide.  Less  than  a  century  ago, 
when  railways  were  coming  into  their  own,  a  number  of 
towns  held  out  against  what  was  generally  considered  the 
fortunate  privilege  of  being  on  a  main  line.  Many  of 
them  have  since  regretted  their  lack  of  foresight  on  that 
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occasion.  But  now  their  chance  has  come.  They  have 
kept  small  and  out  of  the  way,  and  if  only  they  take  a 
little  trouble  they  can  be  of  extreme  service  to  modern 
England,  simply  because  they  are  small  and  out  of  the 
way. 

But  as  the  prospect  is  only  one  of  attracting  a  few 
visitors  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  feel  inclined  to 
take  any  trouble  at  all.  The  reward  would  not  be  great, 
unless  they  aimed  solely — as  certain  Cotswold  villages 
do  now — at  entertaining  millionaires.  Let  us,  however, 
postulate  the  not  impossible  existence  of  a  man  with  a 
number  of  acres  in  his  possession  and  a  desire  in  his  heart 
not  to  squeeze  every  atom  of  profit  out  of  them,  but  to  put 
them  to  some  use  that  may  benefit  others  as  well  as  him¬ 
self.  Such  a  man  might  employ  a  leading  architect  to  lay 
out  somewhere  on  his  acres  an  entirely  new  village,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  hotel  and  a  number  of  auxiliary  cottages,  a 
cricket  field,  tennis  courts  and  a  swimming  pool.  These 
things  are  not  costly  to  set  up,  and  they  would  be  enough 
to  give  pleasure  to  as  many  as  the  hotel  and  its  cottages 
could  house.  Some  may  deny  this,  but  if  the  majority  of 
people  are  not  attracted  by  the  idea  of  living  in  a  beautiful 
village  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  away  from  crowds  and 
esplanades,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  rest  of  us.  And 
a  scheme  of  this  sort  would  prove  a  tremendous  success 
even  if  it  did  only  appeal  to  the  intelligent  few. 

For  it  has  been  tried.  Mr.  Clough  Williams-Ellis,  not 
content  with  writing  one  of  the  few  books  that  have  ever 
tried  to  teach  people  how  they  ought  to  treat  the  country 
that  belongs  to  them,*  has  converted  a  country  house  and 
some  old  cottages  in  Wales  into  a  holiday  village  which  is 
a  work  of  art. 

It  is  now  an  interesting  place,  and  a  popular  place.  It 
happens  to  be  on  the  coast,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Williams-Ellis  should  not  build  another  one,  as  beauti¬ 
ful  and  as  popular,  inland.  One  can  only  hope  that  one 
of  these  days  he  will. 

England’s  population  has  ceased  to  be  pastoral,  but 

(i)  England  and  the  Octopus  (Geoffrey  Bles). 
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its  instincts  remain.  “  Get  what  you  like,”  Bernard  Shaw 
has  said,  “  or  you  will  come  to  like  what  you  get.”  Eng¬ 
land  has  come  to  like  trams  and  electric  signs  and 
Cup  Tie  Finals,  but  it  still  watches  sometimes  the  shadow 
of  the  cloud  across  the  grass,  and  has  not  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  sun  does  not  always  set  behind  the  gas 
works.  Television  may  some  day,  and  soon,  serve  the 
country  up  to  us  town-dwellers  in  tins.  Meanwhile  let  us 
hold  out  just  a  little  longer.  Let  us  try  by  all  the  means 
within  the  power  of  co-operation  to  frustrate  those  who 
would  better  William  Blake  and  build  not  Jerusalem  but 
Blackpool  all  over  our  still  partially  green  and  not  wholly 
unpleasant  land. 


RED  CURTAINS 


By  E.  M,  Martin 

Thick  red  damask  curtains  hanging  from  a  gilt  pole,  eagle- 
topped,  shut  out  the  full  measure  of  light  and  air  in  many 
a  Victorian  home.  With  their  air  of  solid  well-being  they 
hung  as  a  symbol  of  lives  that  had  made  for  themselves 
a  desirable  abiding  place,  and  asked  for  nothing  better 
than  this  assurance  of  stability ;  of  eyes  that  had  not  dared 
to  look  too  closely  on  the  outside  world  for  fear  of  a  rude 
awakening  to  reality.  In  the  memory  of  all  to  whom  such 
times  are  not  merely  a  legend,  the  heavy  red  curtains 
must  find  a  place.  They  mean  more  than  the  framing  of 
a  half-forgotten  picture.  For  though  the  setting  may  be 
strange,  though  there  be  a  difference  in  degree,  there  is  a 
certain  monotony  in  the  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
nations  and  of  peoples.  Every  civilisation  goes  through 
the  same  experience,  the  experience  of  the  apple  tree 
— blossoming,  budding,  ripening,  rotting,  until  the  axe  is 
laid  to  the  roots  and  the  orchard  reset :  what  does  history 
teach  but  the  power  of  violence,  the  futility  of  gentleness  ? 

It  is  but  vain  labour  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things.  Poets  may  sing  of  them ;  scientists  trace  from 
the  alphabet  of  the  rocks  the  story  of  progress;  anthro¬ 
pologists  argue  from  the  rude  survivals  of  mystical  belief 
the  existence  of  a  common  source  of  faith  or  legend  ;  we 
can  but  say  it  may  be  so.  But  when  the  gravers  on  stone 
left  behind  them  definite  records  of  lives  not  all  unlike  our 
own,  history  (as  we  understand  it)  began ;  and  the  note  that 
is  struck  recurrently  throughout  this  epic  of  the  nations 
is  the  note  of  struggle,  of  violence,  of  death — the  last  act 
of  the  play  is  always  set  against  the  red  curtains. 

In  the  old  “moralities  ”  an  upper  place  was  often  raised 
on  the  rough  stage  for  the  person  of  the  Deity;  God  was 
set  high  in  His  heaven,  and  in  this  we  find  an  echo  of  what 
the  men  of  those  days  held  for  truth.  Whether  they 
called  it  God  or  Fate,  this  power  that  played  with  life, 
as  the  king’s  Fool  played  with  cup  and  ball,  was  throned 
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high  above  them,  looking  down  on  them,  and  ready  to 
cast  confusion  among  them  so  soon  as  ever  it  should 
tire  of  their  little  frolics,  games  and  dances.  For  by  this 
time  men  had  learned  what  to  expect;  they  had  read  his¬ 
tory,  had  looked  round  at  the  world  (a  thinly  peopled 
world  as  we  reckon),  and  knew  peace  to  be  a  dream  that 
even  the  poets  rejected;  yet  it  has  persisted  in  spite  of 
disappointment  and  disillusion,  and  from  its  very  impos¬ 
sibility  of  fulfilment  the  dream  has  become  immortal.  Men 
fought  with  dogged  patience  and  courage,  and  shed  their 
blood  ungrudgingly  for  something  they  knew  they  could 
never  have,  for  something  the  more  honest  among  them 
knew  they  did  not  want.  What  they  did  want  was  to  keep 
the  dream,  like  Jonson’s  bright  lily  “  unsmutcht,”  safe 
beyond  their  hand  grasp,  yet  close  enough  to  serve  as 
the  excuse  for  unending  effort.  Nearly  every  war  has  been 
fought  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  securing  an  abiding  peace 
between  conqueror  and  conquered. 

The  new  philosophy  denies  that  man  is  by  nature  a  fight¬ 
ing  animal.  He  is,  it  says,  a  child  who  loves  to  be  ruled 
and  is  grateful  to  those  who  will  tell  him  what  he  must  do; 
a  child  who  does  not  wish  for  freedom  because  he  would 
not  know  how  to  handle  it ;  a  child  who  should  be  kept 
from  ranging  the  world  and  be  held  prisoner  to  one  little 
spot  of  earth,  there  to  be  fed  and  tended  with  his  fellows 
like  chickens  on  a  poultry  farm  for  just  so  long  as  his 
rulers  may  deem  fit.  A  perverse  theory  that  like  many 
topsy-turvy  gospels  is  in  a  measure  true,  for  man  in  taming 
nature,  as  the  old  phrase  had  it,  has  all  unconsciously 
himself  been  tamed.  His  handiwork,  instinct  with  the 
life  he  has  given  to  it,  has  turned  and  faced  him ;  he  him¬ 
self  has  become  a  very  part  of  the  machine  he  has  created 
and  has  lost  his  original  pride  of  stature — the  individuality 
that  made  him  a  man  and  not  a  dumb  beast  stamped  with 
his  master’s  punching  mark. 

But  is  this  blotting  out  of  individuality  something  for 
which  we  have  cause  to  be  thankful  ?  Let  the  red  curtains 
answer. 

Men  have  fought  for  many  things  since  the  world,  as 
we  know  it  or  guess  at  it,  began ;  for  a  strip  of  barren  land, 
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an  inhospitable  rocky  island,  an  empty  title,  a  right  of  way, 
a  throne,  a  shrine  or  a  sepulchre.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
greatest  fight  of  all  will  be  not  for  place  or  power  but  for 
man’s  very  self,  and  the  battle  cry,  “  the  right  to  live,” 
come  to  mean  that  we  are  willing  to  risk  the  body  to 
save  the  soul.  It  would  be  no  new  cry.  Banners  have 
fluttered  in  its  defence  all  through  the  pages  of  history, 
the  worshippers  of  many  gods  have  given  their  lives  gladly 
that  their  children  might  kneel  at  the  old  familiar  shrines. 
Yet  in  this  old  cry  a  strange  note  would  be  heard,  an  under¬ 
tone  of  something  more  personal  than  any  that  has  gone 
before  it ;  a  protest  against  the  domination  of  that  newly  set 
pattern  men  would  be  forced  to  form  by  its  designers  and 
weavers,  who,  having  alike  the  will  and  the  power,  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  shears  should  it  show  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  their  carefully  planned  arabesques.  There 
have  been  in  less  highly  organised  times  ways  of  escape 
that  are  closed  to  us.  Once  a  man  with  but  little  diffi¬ 
culty  could  leave  his  home  and  country  and  go  adventur¬ 
ing  into  strange  solitudes ;  now  his  comings  and  goings  are 
scheduled,  and  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
free  lance  but  a  numbered  unit  in  a  carefully  shepherded 
flock.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  drive  men  like  sheep;  what 
is  new  and  sinister  is  the  threatened  attempt  to  weld 
together  peoples  and  nations  into  one  compact  whole  on 
a  carefully  planned,  inquisitorial,  systematised  form  of 
government.  Would  any  sane  man  accept  life  on  such 
terms  either  for  himself  or  his  children } 

In  the  past  at  such  times  as  these  impatient  hands  have 
flung  apart  the  red  curtains  and  set  the  stage  anew  for  a 
war  of  rebellion  on  the  one  side  and  oppression  on  the 
other.  Those  men  of  old  days  were  masters  of  pageantry, 
and  grim  though  the  struggle  might  be,  coloured  their 
scenes  with  a  splendour  that  still  lights  up  the  dull  pages 
of  history:  Alexander  and  his  elephants;  the  Persians 
with  shining  blades  and  damascened  armour ;  the  red  cross 
of  the  Crusaders ;  the  gold-embroidered  banners  that  flung 
defiance  from  walls  and  towers  in  the  castle  warfare  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  the  blazoned  shields  and  flying  arrows 
of  Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt.  Behind  it  all  was  the 
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violence,  bloodshed  and  misery  of  war,  but  masked  in 
magnificence,  having  the  sinister  beauty  of  some  great 
fire  that  a  man  may  watch  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist 
even  while  he  knows  that  among  those  shining  streets  and 
crashing  roofs,  transformed  out  of  all  recognition,  is  his 
own  home. 

After  every  great  struggle,  when  the  dead  were  buried 
and  some  semblance  of  order  brought  back  to  a  tired 
world,  philosophers,  scientists  and  theorists  have  taken 
the  stage  to  tell  of  their  conception  of  an  ideal  world; 
but  there  is  a  dreary  sameness  in  these  fantastic  theories 
with  which  men  will  while  away  the  idle,  profitless  days 
that  are  the  leasings  of  war.  A  world  made  to  the  measure 
of  a  carpenter’s  rule;  each  square  of  the  chess-board  pat¬ 
tern  filled  with  groups  of  carefully  chosen  people  of  a  new 
and  docile  breed  ground  to  one  level,  who  will  be  content 
with  this  strange  setting  and  ask  for  nothing  better;  yet 
this  drab  ideal  is  not  without  a  possibility  of  fulfilment. 
For  all  that  men  have  been  saying  could  never  be,  has 
actually  materialised  in  this  w^onderful  century  of  ours 
and  the  immediate  years  that  came  before  it;  the  wildest 
imaginations  of  long  ago  are  now-  proven  facts ;  the  barriers 
that  barred  us  from  wonderland  are  broken  down;  the  red 
curtains  closed. 

But  are  they  closed?  Have  they  ever  been  closed  for 
more  than  a  breathing  space  since  men  first  sang  of  the 
glory  and  the  splendour  of  war,  and,  when  they  had 
had  their  fill  of  it,  of  the  beauty  of  peace  — though  this 
came  only  as  an  interval  to  help  the  time  along  until  their 
sons  should  be  old  enough  to  join  in  the  old  triumphal 
battle  chant.  Nicholas  de  Chamfort  tells  the  story  of  a 

certain  Monsieur  de - who  once  asked  a  bishop  for  a 

country  house  of  his  that  he  never  occupied.  Said  the 
bishop  with  all  the  gracious  urbanity  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  “  Don’t  you  think  a  man  should  always  have 
some  place  to  which  he  never  goes,  but  where  he  believes 

he  would  be  happy  ?  ”  The  discomfited  Monsieur  de - 

answered:  “Yes,  it  is  quite  true — that  is  what  has  made 
the  fortune  of  Paradise.”  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  this  tale  deserves  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  most  of 
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the  sayings  of  the  wise  or  the  unwise  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  more  coloured  past.  Rightly  under¬ 
stood  it  explains  alike  both  the  permanence  of  the  dream 
of  peace  and  the  impossibility  of  its  realisation. 

The  place  where  a  man  believes  he  would  be  happy  will 

I  never  be  found  in  any  fixed  star,  but  with  swift-footed 
Mercury  will  steal  along  the  heavens,  now  near  to  us  as 
the  warmth  of  a  summer  moon,  now  showing  coldly  on  the 
far  horizon  seen  against  the  darkness  of  night.  The  cen¬ 
turies  slip  behind  us  and  we  know  that  the  golden  age 
itself  was  but  the  first  of  the  fairy  tales  :  there  never  was  a 
golden  age,  there  never  will  be.  But  as  the  earth  shrinks 
and  foot-space  lessens,  man’s  need  for  this  golden  age, 
whether  in  some  near  or  far  future,  grows  ever  more 
insistent,  and  it  is  this  need  that  keeps  alive  the  dream  of 
peace.  Diogenes’  honest  man  might  tell  us  we  do  not 
really  desire  peace ;  we  want  instead  the  fierce  struggle 
I  with  only  brief  intervals  of  rest  and  inaction.  Life  like  a 
film  reel  stretches  out  before  us  and,  watching  eagerly  for 
its  ending,  we  forget  the  beginning  of  the  story.  History 
repeats  itself,  we  say,  and  this  is  both  true  and  untrue ;  true 
for  there  must  always  be  war  and  disquiet,  untrue  because 
;  when  the  struggle  is  over  nothing  is  ever  the  same.  Our 
I  bodies  change,  dying  daily,  until  at  every  seventh  year 
we  are  remade  into  something  new'  and  oddly  unfamiliar, 
so  more  slowly  does  the  earth  change,  too ;  she  buries  her 
dead,  we  walk  on  their  ashes  and  each  newcomer  thinks 
to  find  a  new  world,  but  it  is  the  same  earth  that  fed  Adam 
!  and  will  give  to  each  of  us  a  grave.  Possibly  we  realise 
this  more  clearly  than  the  men  w^ho  went  before  us.  We 
have  learned  most  of  the  secrets  that  lie  hidden  behind 
the  earth’s  scarred,  seamed  face,  and  can  look  down  upon 
it  while  we  wing  our  way  “  by  the  stars’  empty  street  ”  as 
on  something  we  once  thought  to  be  a  mystery,  but  that 
has  long  since  ceased  to  move  us  to  wonder  or  to  worship. 
It  is  at  this  moment  when  w'e  are  pinnacled  on  pride  that 
the  red  curtains  open,  and  once  again  the  stage  is  reset 
for  scenes  of  violence,  bloodshed  and  disorder. 

War  was  accepted  in  the  past  as  the  price  a  nation 
must  pay  for  its  existence,  and  it  was  reckoned  a  wise 
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policy  to  “  busy  giddy  heads  with  foreign  quarrels  ”  that 
the  worser  evil  might  be  avoided  of  quarrels  at  home. 
To-day  we  mint  our  coinage  with  a  new  superscription; 
war  wears  another  face  and  men  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
they  fear  it;  if  the  glory  of  war  were  ever  a  living  thing 
and  not  merely  a  fable  of  the  poets,  it  has  passed  awav 
with  other  glories  that  will  never  come  back  to  us.  Yet  the 
nature  of  man  is  unchanged,  and  he  will  struggle  on  until 
the  end  of  time  through  unrest  and  discontent  to  dis¬ 
illusionment. 

People  are  busying  themselves  to  find  a  reason  for  this 
changed  outlook  on  life,  but  so  far  the  quest  has  only  led 
them  into  blind  alleys.  The  w'orld  must  be  remade  they 
say,  but  when  and  how.?  Two  books  give  the  answer,  and 
though  they  are  divided  by  nearly  three  centuries,  though 
at  the  first  glance  their  ideas  may  seem  utterly  opposed 
one  to  the  other,  seen  in  juxtaposition  they  sometimes 
show  a  hidden  unguessed  kinship.  When  Thomas  Burnet 
in  1684  published  the  Englished  version  of  his  Tellnris 
Theoria  Sacra  it  startled  the  thinkers  of  his  day  by  its 
boldness;  when  Leon  Trotsky  in  1925  gave  to  those  who 
cared  to  read  it  his  theory  of  the  earth  and  its  future  it 
aroused  but  a  faint  interest,  for  we  know  to-day  that 
revolution  is  only  a  turning  of  the  wheel  that  brings  us 
round  in  an  unending  cycle  from  civilisation  to  chaos  and 
from  chaos  back  to  civilisation.  To  Burnet,  the  man  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Bible  was  still  a  sacred 
though  a  sadly  misunderstood  book  :  “  There  is  nothing 
great  in  the  world  if  you  take  God  out  of  it,”  and  the 
antediluvian  globe  was  for  him  the  world  of  an  all-wise 
Providence.  “  In  this  smooth  earth  were  the  first  Scenes 
of  the  World  and  the  first  generations  of  Mankind;  it  had 
the  beauty  of  Youth  and  blooming  Nature,  fresh  and  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar  or  fracture  in  all  its  body;  no 
Rocks  or  Mountains,  no  hollow  caves  nor  gaping 
Channels,  but  even  and  uniform  all  over.  And  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  Earth  made  the  face  of  the  Heavens  so,  too; 
the  Air  was  calm  and  serene;  none  of  those  tumultuary 
motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours  which  the  Mountains  and 
the  Winds  cause  in  ours.”  This  is  the  world  he  so  pas- 
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sionately  regrets  and  would  give  back  to  us,  this  flat 
smooth  earth  with  its  “  continual  summers  and  equable 
airs”  that  came  to  an  end  with  Noah’s  flood  (of  its  magni¬ 
tude  he  makes  no  question),  and  whose  broken,  battered 
ruins  form  the  world  we  now  know. 

Trotsky  is  seemingly  as  dissatisfied  with  the  physical 
complexion  of  the  earth  we  live  on  as  was  Burnet;  but  he 
does  not  look  back  to  a  mystical  past  nor  intend  to  wait 
the  last  bonfire  for  the  coming  of  his  paradise  :  “  Man  will 
make  it,  and  will  make  it  without  God.  The  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mountains  and  rivers,  of  forest  and  of  sea 
shores  cannot  be  considered  final.  Man  has  already  made 
changes  in  the  map  of  nature  that  are  not  few  nor  insignifi¬ 
cant.  But  this  is  merely  pupils’  practice  in  comparison 
with  what  is  coming.  Faith  merely  promises  to  remove 
mountains ;  but  technology,  which  takes  nothing  ‘  on  faith,’ 
is  actually  able  to  cut  down  mountains  and  move  them 
...  in  the  future  this  will  be  done  on  an  immeasurably 
larger  scale,  according  to  a  general  industrial  and  artistic 
plan.  In  the  end  man  will  have  rebuilt  the  earth,  if  not  in 
his  own  image,  at  least  according  to  his  own  taste.” 

The  two  ideals  touch  one  another  on  the  surface,  though 
at  bottom  they  are  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Trotsky’s 
paradise  may  soon  be  with  us  for  he  is  confident  of  its 
realisation.  Have  not  men’s  hands  wrought  beauty  in  the 
past,  and  why  should  we  think  they  have  lost  their 
cunning.?  Burnet,  as  true  an  artist  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  has  set  his  paradise  very  far  off  to  keep  hope 
from  dying.  Thus  each  writer  makes  his  appeal  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  he  lives  in,  but  Burnet  is  the  better 
judge  of  men’s  hearts;  he  knew  that  no  state  of  well-being 
can  give  us  lasting  pleasure,  for  have  not  the  later  poets 
found  it  as  impossible  to  paint  the  beauty  of  the 
Christian’s  heaven  as  the  older  singers  to  hymn  the  joys 
of  Elysium? 

That,  like  the  heralds  in  some  great  court  pageant, 
violence  and  upheaval  must  come  before  the  golden  age, 
is  insisted  upon  by  both  writers,  and  here  Trotsky  is  the 
surer  guide.  But  how  many  more  idols  must  be  broken 
before  the  world  is  remade  “  according  to  a  general  and 
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artistic  plan”  he  does  not  tell  us,  any  more  than  Burnet 
has  told  us  when,  after  the  “  final  conflagration,”  the  new 
chaotic  mass,  terrible  in  its  desolation,  will  become  again 
a  smooth  earth  with  the  beauty  of  an  endless  springtime. 

The  beginnings  of  all  the  chapters  in  the  history  of  our 
world  have  been  violence  and  destruction;  men  are  born 
with  itching  fingers,  and  if  they  may  not  make,  will 
unmake.  “War,”  says  Heraclitus,  “is  father  of  all  and 
king  of  all,”  and  war  to-day,  many  faced  and  many 
handed,  leaves  behind  it  more  changes  than  was  possible 
when  the  barriers  dividing  men  and  nations  were  set 
farther  apart.  This  shrinkage  of  the  earth  threatens  our 
happiness;  for  what  was  far  off,  beyond  the  horizon  line, 
had  a  subtle  enticing  beauty  that  is  all  but  lost  to  us  now 
no  horizon  is  too  distant  for  our  searchlights.  We  are 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  world  by  easy  stages,  but  it  was 
the  roughness  of  the  journey,  the  doubtful  ending  that 
gave  to  adventure  most  of  its  joy.  When  all  the  land 
is  laboured  and  there  are  no  waste  places  left  it  may  even 
be  found  an  imperative  duty  to  root  up  what  we  have  sown 
so  that  the  earth  may  keep  her  true  balance,  for  perfection 
is  but  another  name  for  death  as  ripeness  is  for  rottenness. 

This  is  why  the  red  curtains  will  open  and  close  many 
times  before  the  coming  of  either  the  new  paradise  or 
the  old. 


evening  on  the  CANADIAN  PRAIRIES 


By  Ernest  P.  Fewster 

Twilight.  The  prairies  in  midsummer  bloom, 
Dim  miles  of  gold  and  purple,  ridges  lone. 

The  closing  birdsong  and  the  violet  gloom 
VV’ith  Night  descending  from  her  starlit  throne. 


A  wind  comes  faintly  from  the  brooding  North 
Bending  the  blossoms  in  great  waves  of  shade. 
Its  chill,  fine  fingers  touch  my  lips,  as  forth 
In  unset  music  doth  it  sweep  and  fade. 


The  mystery  of  the  untrodden  world  is  here. 
Calm,  quiet,  strong,  and  strangely  pure  and  high. 
’Tis  as  some  white  and  unseen  altar  where 
Earth  kneels  to  whisper  to  the  listening  sky. 


Against  the  fading  afterglow  I  see 
A  bird  poised  clearly  ere  it  sinks  to  rest. 
Mysterious  whispers  seem  to  compass  me, 

A  sense  of  wings  and  unseen  things  that  bless. 


The  peace  of  tranquil  evening  as  a  dew 
Upon  my  feverish  spirit  falls  and  stills. 

Its  own  majestic  silences  pass  through 
My  human  soul  that  with  their  whiteness  fills. 
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As  though  a  Presence,  calm,  imperial. 

Whose  eyes  are  as  a  night  of  stars,  whose  life 
Is  all  eternal,  both  reach  forth  and  still 
All  trouble  in  my  life,  all  fear,  all  strife. 


The  night-wind  o’er  the  grasses,  soft  and  fleet, 
In  thin  sweet  music  seeks  the  waiting  South. 

The  flowers  that  quiver  round  my  loitering  feet 
Are  whispering  gladness  to  my  spirit’s  drouth. 


The  keen  horizons  melt  and  fade  away. 

Stars  sparkle  in  the  purple  deeps.  The  light 
Hath  passed.  The  prayer  of  silence  follows  day, 
And  lo,  my  soul  hath  heard  it — Music — Night! 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  King’s  return  to  Buckingham  Palace  occasioned  such 
a  display  of  rejoicing  as  London  has  scarcely  seen  since  the 
Armistice.  Proceedings  in  Parliament  had  been  attuned 
to  the  mood  of  that  occasion.  The  spokesmen  of  each 
party  concerned  themselves  to  show — and,  indeed,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  showing-wthat  flus  fa  change,  flus  c’est  la 
mime  chose.  If  the  advent  of  a  Socialist  Government 
has  made  a  revolution,  the  extent  of  it  is  typified  by  a 
photograph  which  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers  to  the 
delight  of  His  Majesty’s  lieges.  It  displayed  the  three 
new  officers  of  the  household  (one  being  an  ex-policeman, 
another  a  sometime  taxi  driver)  arrayed  in  the  uniform  of 
their  new  offices.  They  were  a  jovial  group. 

In  the  House  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  at  once  disclosed  the 
extent  of  Labour’s  plans  for  dealing  with  the  main 
problem  of  unemployment.  He  has  been  criticised  for 
undue  haste.  Yet  this  very  shrewd  politician  had  probably 
a  double  purpose — to  reassure  those  elements  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  the  State  which  might  have  felt  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  also  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  face  of  the  other 
element  which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Maxton.  The 
programme  sketched  seemed  anything  but  ambitious ; 
Tory  speakers  were  able  to  show  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
meant  no  more  than  carrying  out  schemes  already  launched 
by  the  Tory  administration;  at  the  same  time  it  was  elastic. 
But  the  main  fact  which  emerged  was  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
set  to  grapple  with  this  huge  affair,  had  instantly  applied 
himself  to  consider  what  could  be  done  by  starting  in  the 
field  most  familiar  to  himself.  Through  the  railway  he 
saw  his  way  to  benefit  steel ;  and  to  increase  the  output 
of  steel  meant  helping  the  coalfields.  Transport, 
engineering,  and  mining  had  made  a  Triple  Alliance  whose 
power  was  once  used  to  threaten  the  whole  community ;  it 
had  occurred  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  through  the  same  union 
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the  whole  community  could  be  helped.  The  impression 
which  he  left  was  that  this  railwayman,  thinking  first  in 
terms  of  railways,  thought  large  and  thought  with  vision. 
That  was  a  useful  impression  to  create  at  the  outset  of  a 
new  administration. 

There  are  other  reassuring  symptoms  for  such  as  desire 
to  be  convinced  that  England  is  not  treading  the  path 
which  leads  to  Moscow.  The  writer  of  these  notes,  having 
gone  in  to  observe  the  new  House,  found  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley  in  possession  of  it.  It  was  at  once  evident  how 
much  this  rising  statesman  has  learnt  from  the  study  of 
his  distinguished  father-in-law.  G.  N.  Curzon  himself  at 
the  same  age  could  not  have  been  more  suave,  more 
immaculate,  more  eloquent,  or  more  at  ease  in  the  zion 
of  the  Treasury  Bench.  It  was  of  interest  also  to  note  on 
the  upper  benches  below'  the  gangway  Lord  Curzon’s 
daughter,  vividly  recalling  the  beautiful  and  gracious 
American  girl  before  whom  the  least  easy  doors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  flew  open  forty-odd  years  ago.  The  whirligig  of 
time  surely  brings  its  revenges,  but  they  are  not  always 
vindictive,  and  there  is  only  a  pleasant  irony  in  this 
evolution. 

Something  of  this  must  have  been  in  Mr.  James 
Sexton’s  mind  when  he  made  a  long  speech  of  good- 
humoured  reminiscence  which  traced  the  beginnings  of 
“  the  respectability  of  Socialism  ” — slowly  emerging  from 
days  when  he  and  others  used  to  put  up  parliamentary 
candidates  and  get  scarcely  so  many  votes  as  they  had 
nominators.  He  quite  admitted  that  what  they  had 
obtained  was  very  different  from  what  they  had  aspired 
to,  but  he  liked  it  none  the  less  because  it  was  less  sub¬ 
versive.  He  expressed  hopes  that  Mr.  Maxton  also  w'ould 
mellow  w'ith  age  into  acceptance  of  what  the  other  side 
could  conceivably  agree  to.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  House  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  and 
speaking  with  a  power,  freedom,  and  authority  which  he 
never  possessed  in  old  days,  pressed  from  his  standpoint 
the  same  desire  for  a  period  of  constructive  collaboration 
rather  than  destructive  opposition.  No  doubt  these  are 
the  slightly  Utopian  dreams  of  a  Parliament  in  its  first 
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session.  But  it  is  plain  that  as  compared  with  late  years 
the  House  of  Commons  will  count  for  a  good  deal  more, 
and  the  Government  for  a  good  deal  less,  in  shaping 
policy. 

Meanwhile  it  has  been  made  plain  that  the  change  of 
Government  is  not  unwelcome  to  America.  There  have 
been  friendly  gestures.  General  Dawes  has  spoken  more 
than  once  with  that  finish  which  makes  American  oratory 
so  acceptable,  and  his  generalities  were  of  a  kind  to  be 
inevitably  welcomed.  But  the  President  of  Princeton 
University,  following  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  did 
what  none  of  the  Ambassador’s  English  hosts  could  have 
done,  and  added  dots  to  the  i’s.  The  Kellogg  Pact,  he 
pointed  out,  is  of  little  value  so  long  as  it  remains  a  mere 
gesture.  Unless  the  United  States  joins  in  the  guar¬ 
antees  necessary  to  transform  it  into  an  enforceable  com¬ 
pact  no  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  is  likely  to  do 
so.  Further — unless  we  are  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
bated  wrath  and  whispering  humbleness — it  is  proper  that 
Europe  should  point  out  to  the  United  States  exactly 
how  matters  stand.  America  heads  the  world  in  a  choric 
movement,  a  sort  of  peace-ballet,  which  may  possibly 
herald  in  some  reduction  in  the  preparations  for  war.  But 
it  will  certainly  not  lessen  America’s  relative  prepared¬ 
ness  for  a  conflict.  F  urther,  if  this  reduction  is  achieved, 
indebted  Europe  will  be  the  better  able  to  reimburse  its 
creditor.  In  no  other  way  is  the  United  States  assisting 
the  post-War  world,  and  by  reduction  of  armaments  the 
United  States  would  be  the  chief  gainer.  Further,  at 
the  very  moment  when  America  invites  us  to  put  aside  all 
thought  of  war  in  the  military  sense,  economic  warfare 
is  pressed  harder  than  ever  from  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
new  tariffs  proposed  are  framed  with  a  complete  disregard 
for  humanity  outside  the  ring-fence,  which  they  make 
steeper  and  closer ;  it  is  even  a  question  whether  they  may 
not  dangerously  weaken  the  power  of  America’s  debtors 
to  pay  what  they  owe.  This  suggests  again  other  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  might  lead  the  United  States  to  regard 
further  armament  as  necessary,  finding  that  its  economic 
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prosperity  had  become  an  actual  menace  to  other  peoples. 
America  is  well  within  its  rights.  Nobody  should  expect 
philanthropy  when  he  is  playing  poker,  but  nobody 
should  profess  philanthropy  while  he  insists  on  the  rigour 
of  the  game. 

French  politicians,  disregarding  M.  Poincare’s  stern 
practical  wisdom,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  look  for 
philanthropy  in  business,  and  have  earned  trouble  by  it. 
They  wanted  somehow  to  get  something  out  of  the  general 
debt  adjustment,  and  since  their  own  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  has  never  been  ratified  by  them,  they  insisted 
that  as  the  price  of  ratification  the  States  should  concede 
a  further  delay  in  the  settlement  for  war  stores  left  by 
Americans  in  France.  But  America  refused  severely  to 
postpone  the  claim  for  this  debt  of  eighty  millions — due 
for  payment  on  August  ist.  The  only  result  has  been  to 
add  confusion  to  what  was  already  confounded  by  the 
Young  Plan — which  M.  Poincare  wishes  to  accept  and 
ratify.  Vehement  opposition  to  acceptance  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  League  of  Ex-combatants,  who  have 
probably  a  double  dose  of  the  feeling,  common  to  all  the 
French  p>eople,  that  their  Allies  of  the  War  now  show  too 
much  concern  for  Germany  and  too  little  for  them.  France 
is  a  puzzling  country.  The  foreigner,  when  he  finds  it 
possible  to  live  (as  the  writer  did  last  month)  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  five  shillings  a  day,  including  not  only  wine  of  the 
country  but  frequent  strawberries  and  asparagus,  actually 
thinks  the  French  a  well-off  people — all  the  more  when 
he  sees  working  men  partaking  of  the  same  fare.  He 
does  not  always  realise  that  thirty  francs  means  to  a 
Frenchman  something  quite  different  from  what  five 
shillings  is  to  us;  and  that  if  these  luxuries  can  be  provided 
cheaply  (even  within  ten  miles  of  such  a  market  as  Aix- 
les- Bains)  the  reason  is  that  the  French  work  desperately 
hard,  and  direct  their  work  with  concentrated  intelligence. 
Yet,  look  at  it  as  one  may,  France  at  present  gives  the 
impression  of  abounding  and  increasing  prosperity;  and 
as  compared  with  two  years  ago  (even  with  one  year  ago)  a 
sense  of  confident  energy  diffuses  itself;  and  the  average 
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Frenchman  does  not  deny  this.  But  the  basis  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  a  continued  period  of  stable  values,  and  a 
sharp  realisation  of  escape  from  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
This  confidence  and  even  optimism  seems  to  be  everywhere 
until  one  touches  the  fringe  of  a  political  circle,  and  then 
all  the  cry  is  indignant  lamentation.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
great  deal  to  ask  of  a  people  who,  being  highly  individualist 
and  critical  of  authority,  are  not  easily  led,  and  still  more 
to  ask  of  politicians  who  have  little  instinct  for  solidarity 
with  an  administration  that  they  shall  support  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  leadership  of  the  statesman  to  whom  France 
owes  stability.  But  none  the  less,  these  temperamental 
outbursts  in  the  Chamber  threaten  to  knock  away  the 
scaffolding  from  about  much  that  is  being  hopefully  built 
in  France.  The  mischief  is  that  every  Frenchman  is  an 
investor,  and  every  investor  easily  fancies  himself  a  finan¬ 
cier.  Nobody  need  envy  Mr.  MacDonald  his  post;  but 
it  is  a  bed  of  roses  compared  with  M.  Poincare’s. 

Another  perplexing  symptom  in  France  is  the  foreign 
invasion.  The  great  industrial  activity  largely  depends 
on  use  of  imported  labour,  and  troubles  result;  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  June  a  small  but  typical  incident  at  Vichy,  of 
all  quiet-sounding  places.  Poles  and  Algerians,  as  such, 
attacked  each  other;  knives  were  freely  used,  casualties 
were  on  a  scale  proper  to  Chicago.  The  French  them¬ 
selves  say  that  some  of  these  races  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  violent  crime.  In  its  way  France  is  coming  to  be 
like  America,  where  a  highly  educated  people  uses  less 
educated  immigrant  labour  for  the  rough  w'ork.  Will 
France,  like  America,  be  able  to  convert  immigrants  into 
citizens?  Certainly  in  Savoy,  which  was  Italian  within 
living  memory,  and  where  Italian  is  spoken  in  some  side 
valleys  as  the  home  language,  the  French  show  no  fear  of 
bringing  in  countless  Italians  for  different  kinds  of  labour. 
Probably  one  ground  for  confidence  is  that  France  remains 
in  essence  agricultural,  and  that  the  land  is  held  by 
Frenchmen.  But  the  young  generation  of  Frenchmen  are 
drifting  to  the  towns,  and  in  Haute  Savoie  they  must  hire 
Swiss  for  the  summer  work  with  mountain  hay  and  cattle. 

Yet  on  the  whole  the  French  are  justified  in  their  lack 
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of  apprehension.  They  have  the  gift  for  assimilating 
peoples.  Louis  Napoleon’s  grab  at  Savoy  was  uncon¬ 
scionable  enough,  but  Savoy  has  been  contentedly  French 
so  long  that  the  world  forgets  how  recently  it  was  Italian. 
The  contrast  with  Alsace-Lorraine  is  striking.  In  forty 
years  Germany  could  not  persuade  two  German-speaking 
provinces  to  abandon  French  nationality.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  trouble  since  France  took  over  these  pro¬ 
vinces;  yet  it  looks  as  if  a  long  step  towards  appeasement 
was  achieved  in  June.  M.  Roos,  one  of  the  accused 
Separatists,  was  brought  before  a  jury  in  Besan^on,  and 
after  eloquent  declaration  of  his  essential  loyalty  to  France 
was  acquitted.  It  is  indicated  that  an  amnesty  for  all 
these  charges  of  Separatist  propaganda  will  follow. 
Clearly  this  is  a  problem  which  has  to  be  met,  for  the 
French  genius  is  centralising  and  demands  universal  ap¬ 
plication  of  certain  general  principles,  especially  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  these  principles  are  not  easily  reconciled  with 
others  to  which  Alsace  and  Lorraine  hold  fast.  But  the 
French  will  probably  work  out  a  settlement.  The  most 
significant  fact  in  the  trial  was  M.  Roos’s  address  of 
gratitude  to  the  jury.  He  thanked  God  for  having  been 
brought  before  “real  Frenchmen,”  not  folk  like  those  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  “  whose  instinct  is  to  tear  each  other 
to  pieces.” — An  Ulster  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  might  hold 
in  the  same  way  that  his  only  chance  for  fair  play  would 
be  to  get  before  a  tribunal  in  Cork  or  Dublin. — It  is 
probable  that  all  the  accusations  of  Germanism  against 
M.  Roos  and  his  like  originate  with  bigots  of  their  own 
parish  or  township. 

Ireland,  another  puzzling  country  to  the  observer  (though 
by  no  means  so  important  a  riddle)  has  been  mildly  in  the 
limelight — and,  thank  heaven,  not  unpleasantly.  The 
centenary  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  celebrated  in 
Dublin  with  rejoicings  which  were  more  than  common¬ 
place.  Very  little  money  went  to  make  the  pageant  im¬ 
pressive — yet  a  drab  old  city  was  transformed,  every  street, 
even  the  poorest,  competing  against  every  other  street  in 
display  of  bunting,  and  the  green,  white  and  orange  of  the 
tricolour  has  a  gay  effect.  But  the  impressiveness  came 
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from  the  Mass  and  the  devotion  of  the  attendance,  A 
French  priest  who  looked  on  from  a  window  on  the  quays 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  :  he  made  a  careful  compu¬ 
tation  as  the  procession  of  men  marched  past  in  two  parallel 
columns,  each  eight  abreast,  on  either  side  of  the  Liffey, 
and  he  reckoned  that  a  thousand  to  the  minute  passed  and 
went  on  passing  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  A  detachment  of 
the  Irish  Army  headed  the  march,  then  came  the  canopy, 
escorted  by  soldiers  and  followed  by  all  the  clergy;  then 
the  Governor-General,  the  President  and  Ministers,  and 
then,  county  by  county,  the  men  from  all  Ireland.  The 
French  priest’s  cry  was  eloquent  of  much  :  Cette  jeunesse! 
mats  voyez  done,  cette  jeunesse!  ”  In  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  the  women  and  the  children  were 
mustered.  When  Mass  w'as  said  there  in  the  open,  under 
a  sky  of  sunshine,  with  racing  cloud  shadows  across  the 
grass  and  away  up  to  the  purple  hills  five  miles  off,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  knelt,  silent  and  devout.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  force  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  and  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world  Catholicism  is  in  the  main  directed  by  an 
Irish  priesthood  and  episcopate.  In  that  sense,  Ireland 
has  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  world  force,  and  it  is  only 
natural  and  reasonable  that  the  Free  State  should  recently 
have  appointed  a  representative  at  the  Vatican. 

The  coming  and  going  of  the  crowd  and  all  the  day’s 
proceedings  were  decent,  orderly  and  good-humoured.  In 
front  of  Trinity,  Burke’s  statue  had  its  wreath  and  an  in¬ 
scription  recalling  what  he  had  done  towards  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Also  in  the  college  chapel  a  sermon  was  preached 
expressing  a  Protestant  standpoint  which,  by  its  tone  and 
sentiment,  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  Catholics  of  Dublin. 

There  was  the  more  regret  for  one  of  those  unhappy 
incidents  which  inevitably  occur  after  such  changes  as  we 
have  seen  in  Ireland.  In  South  Africa  it  was  the  flag;  in 
Ireland  it  is  the  National  Anthem.  We  all  know  now, 
or  at  least  have  been  given  means  of  knowing,  the  Irish 
Government’s  attitude.  If  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  came  to  Ireland  he  would  be  received  with  “  God 
Save  the  King,”  exactly  as  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  w'ould  be  received  with  the  “  Marseillaise.”  But 
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if  King  George  came  he  would  be  greeted  with  the  “  Sol¬ 
diers’  Song,”  for  King  George  is  King  of  Ireland,  and  the 
“  Soldiers’  Song  ”  is  the  national  anthem  of  Ireland.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  had  not  been  publicly  explained  when 
Trinity  College  invited  the  Governor-General,  as  the 
King’s  representative,  to  the  College  races,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  told  that  he  must  be  received  not  with  “  God 
Save  the  King,”  but  with  the  “  Soldiers’  Song.”  Dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  which  led  to  some  breach  of  relations.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  if  the  matter  had  been  more  care¬ 
fully  handled  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  sym¬ 
pathies  could  have  been  reached. 

Meanwhile  these  controversies  have  been  eclipsed  by 
preparations  for  a  great  international  motor  race  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  which  will  bring  a  very  different  sort  of 
crowd  to  the  scene  of  the  centenary  demonstration.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Emancipation  com¬ 
memorations  are  in  no  way  limited  to  Dublin,  and  they 
have  taken  one  admirable  form.  Mass  was  celebrated  for 
the  first  time  these  three  hundred  years  on  the  cathedral, 
altar  at  the  Rock  of  Cashel ;  and  this  noble  historic  building 
is  to  be  reroofed  and  restored  to  purposes  of  worship. 
Presumably,  also,  Cormac’s  Chapel,  the  jewel  of  Hiberno- 
Romanesque  architecture,  which  stands  beside  it,  will  also 
become  once  more  a  living  church,  and  not  a  monument 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

China  grows  more  and  more  bewildering.  The  War 
Lord  Feng  has,  under  pressure  and  inducements,  decided 
to  leave  China.  He  is  not  sentenced  but  is  ostracised. 
In  this  form  of  ostracism  Government,  which  decides  that 
the  too-powerful  citizen  shall  go,  makes  it  worth  his  while 
to  go.  The  sum  mentioned  is  handsome,  but  still  is  cheaper 
than  a  civil  war;  we  may  admire  the  Chinese  practical 
philosophy.  Unfortunately,  another  War  Lord,  Yen, 
destined  to  replace  Feng,  declares  that  he  must  follow 
Feng  across  the  seas,  to  mitigate  his  exile.  Presumably 
it  will  be  made  worth  Yen’s  while  to  stay.  The  price  of 
peace  rises  by  a  series  of  such  transactions,  but  who  shall 
say  that  peace  is  not  worth  it  ? 
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Nearer  home  is  very  bad  news :  two  submarines 
manoeuvring  on  the  surface  came  into  collision,  and  the 
one  which  was  rammed  very  nearly  carried  down  the  other 
in  its  dreadful  plunge.  We  were  spared  this  horror,  but  a 
vessel  with  twenty-six  on  her  went  down  to  that  horrible 
end.  The  British  Navy  stands  for  the  abolition  of  sub¬ 
marines,  a  form  of  craft  which  can  work  nothing  but 
destruction.  It  is  probable  that  America  would  agree;  not 
improbable  that  Japan  also  might  be  of  this  mind.  France 
is  the  special  champion  of  this  armament,  since  otherwise 
she  might  in  case  of  war  be  cut  off  from  her  African  re¬ 
serves  by  a  superior  surface  fleet.  Nevertheless,  here  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  civilisation  can  by  joint  action 
rid  itself  of  a  horror.  Man  really  cannot  move  in  the 
fishes’  world  for  any  exalted  purpose,  except  to  serve  his 
country  by  means  which  it  would  be  better  if  all  countries 
disclaimed  once  and  for  all. 

The  air  is  different ;  for  in  that  new  element  man 
has  at  least  attained  a  speed  never  before  possible  to 
him.  Yet  at  what  cost  does  man  attempt  to  disregard 
essential  limitations !  A  recent  happy  event  was  the 
rescue  of  Spanish  aviators  who,  seeking  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  had  missed  their  goal.  H.M.S.  Eagle  had  the 
pleasant  triumph  of  discovering  them,  and  received  a  well- 
earned  ovation  in  Spain.  But  the  French  Government, 
apparently  alone  of  the  Atlantic-facing  States,  has  taken 
the  strong  line  of  forbidding  all  such  flights  from  its  terri¬ 
tory,  and  its  action  will  have  the  approval  of  Commander 
Bernard  Acworth,  R.N.  This  officer,  who  holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order,  and  has  eighteeen  years’ 
experience  of  flying,  has  written  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
and  provocative  books  of  our  time.  This  Bondage  deals 
in  the  first  place  with  the  laws  of  flight;  but  also  it  runs 
full  tilt  at  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  reaffirms  what  at 
least  used  to  be  the  Christian  position.  Each  living  thing 
is  in  perfect  adaptation  to  its  natural  environment,  each, 
except  man ;  “  a  breath  of  free  will,  and  perfection 
vanishes.”  This  thesis — that  of  conscious  creation  by  an 
omnipotent  Creator,  is  probably  that  which  Commander 
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Acworth  is  most  concerned  to  assert  in  a  book  which,  like 
all  real  philosophy,  constantly  borders  on  poetry.  But  his 
practical  conclusion  is  a  seaman’s.  Navigation  of  the  sea 
is  not  an  exact  science  but  an  art,  difficult  yet  fully  practic¬ 
able  because  it  deals  with  the  ascertainable.  Navigation 
of  the  air  is  impossible  because  all  values  are  relative,  and 
man  is  not  provided  with  that  which  the  birds  must  be 
assumed  to  possess — a  sense  of  direction.  Yet,  even  pos¬ 
sessing  it,  birds  fall  victims,  inevitably,  by  multitudes  to 
the  conditions  of  aerial  voyage  for  which  they  are  designed, 
yet  they  never  undertake  voyages  except  in  accordance 
with  atmospheric  currents.  The  whole  hypothesis  of 
modern  “  airways  ”  is  that  machines  will  be  able  to  escape 
from  “  this  bondage.”  Commander  Acworth  refuses  to 
believe  it,  and  he  is  highly  sceptical  even  about  the  value  of 
flying  machines  as  major  instruments  of  war  or  as  possible 
vehicles  of  commerce. 

Over  and  above  these  topics  he  opens  up  a  whole  field 
of  observation  on  the  migration  of  birds,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  bird  life.  A  characteristic  passage  describes  how 
swallows  which  feed  upon  the  wing,  their  food  being  air¬ 
borne,  may  drift  with  their  food  to  a  distance  from  the 
home  of  their  birth  which  they  cannot  recover,  and  so,  with¬ 
out  intention,  are  made  migrants  “  by  the  hard  necessity  of 
remaining  on  the  wing  in  ceaseless  pursuit  of  food  which 
is  passing  away  with  the  moving  air.”  “  Migration  as  a 
purposeful  movement  is  non-existent.  We  shall  all,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  to  speak  of  migration,  just  as  from 
habit  and  happy  association  we  continue  to  speak  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.” 

Is  not  that  a  touch  of  real  poetry  closing  up  a  passage  of 
really  philosophic  thought.? 
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